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SHEWING THE DESCENT OF THE RENAISSANCE CASTLE • OF NOTTINGHAM FROM ITS FOUNDER, WILLIAM 
CAVENDISH. DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, IN 1674, TO THE 7th AND PRESENT DUKE OF NEWCASTLE; (LEASED IN 1876 
TO THE MAYOR, ALDERMEN, AND BURGESSES OF THE TOWN OF NOTTM. FOR A TERM OF 50() Yh^.) BEING A 
SKELETON PEDIGREE OF THE CAVENDISH15B AND PELHAM CLINTONS, DUKES OF NEWCASTLE. 80 FAR AS 
THEY IN COMMON WITH THE OTHER DUCAL FAAQLIES OF NOTTINGHAMSHIRE TRACE THEIR DBSCENI' FROM 
SIR WILLIAM CAVENDISH, AND THE CELEBRATED ELIZABETH HARDWICK, COUNTESS OF SHREWSBURY. 
Compiledby C. G.S.FoljapU>e,S$q. author of the Diu\ilpediffre€MinMr. WkiU'»i>ookoa *-f Worktop, JJccrforUr. T.C.Uine'»%HdeditionofNoitut.iU Cantlr" 
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PREFACE 



The blank pages which were inserted in the first edition of " Nottingham, its Castle," 
with the view of enabling those who were interested to make from time to time, as oppor- 
tunity arose, additions to their store of information, have proved useful to the author in 
affording space for some historical notes bearing upon the Castle, and have suggested to him 
the advisability of issuing a second edition with a Supplement containing the same, also a 
record of the Opening of the Castle by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

He was encouraged in this task by the generous offer made by the proprietors of the 
Illustrated London News and the GraphiCy to illustrate the work with some of their original 
engravings. 

In expressing his acknowledgments for the same, he must not fail to mention the kind aid 
rendered by Mr. C. G. S. Foljau.be, of Cockglode, in compiling the pedigree chart found in 
this edition : and to thank the proprietor of the Nottingham Guardian^ for placing at his dis- 
posal the critical notes by Mr. J. F. Robertson, which, with those above referred to, the 
author trusts will be found to enhance the value of the work. 

Nottingham, Sept., 1879. 
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The history of Nottingham Castle could 
hardly be considered complete without some record 
of the visit of His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, to inaugurate the Opening of the 
New Museum of Art, which took place on July 3rd, 
1878. 

When the first edition of that book was published, 
the work of restoration was still in progress, and 
only some faint idea could be formed of what might be the result of so great an undertaking, but now 
that the long cherished wish of the author has been successfully realised, and the blackened ruin once 
more appears restored for so useful a purpose, and the keys have been handed over to its new tenants, 
he feels that his work will be done when he has presented to his readers some account of the Opening 
Ceremony and also added some few items of historical interest which have come to hand since the 
former work was published, and which were but briefly touched upon in the same. 



As a Royal fortress, the military experiences of Nottingham Castle are not its sole claim to a lasting 
celebrity. In its more peaceful character as a ducal residence it has conspicuous and important remin- 
iscences. 



1- 



♦ Th4 above Photograph of the Prince and Princess of Wales was taken by Messrs, Turner ^ Drinkwatery of London ^ Hull. 
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It has been before stated that the modem building was founded by William Cavendish, the first 
Duke of Newcastle. He was, as our genealogicd chart will show, the grandson of Sir William 
Cavendish by his third wife the celebrated Elizabeth Hardwick, more usually known as Bess of 
Hardwick, and it is a remarkable fact that from this common source the large estates known as 
the Nottinghamshire Dukeries have sprung. This notable lady had three other husbands and 
being of a selfish and rapacious nature, and withal very shrewd she managed to get their estates 
into her own hands, and from the daughter of a plain squire with a portion of 40 marks she 
rose to be the richest woman of her day, and b} the great alliances which she secured for her 
children she became as it were the foundress of the noble families whose palatial mansions adorn 
the northern portion of this county. Her ruling passion was for building, in which she may 
have been influenced by the prediction of the wiich, who is said to have told her, and perhaps 
safely enough, that as long as she continued building she would never die ; but whether or no, 
it is quite true that after completing Chatsworth, Hardwick. and Worksop Manor, she commenced 
a large house at Owlcotes, when in 1607 a cruel frost put an end to all her building operations, 
and may possibly have been the cause of her death, for she was then at even a more advanced 
age than her grandson the Duke when he commenced to build his town abode at Nottingham. 

Her husband, Sir William, is credited in biographical dictionaries and cyclopedias with being 
the gentleman Usher of Cardinal Wolsey, also th j author of the very interesting M.S. narrative 
giving the life of the Cardinal, and first published in 164 1. This however is ably disputed by 
Singer and Hunter,t no mean authorities, who contended that it was George the poet, an elder 
brother, who was the man, and that the author was robbed of his literary honours for the 
aggrandisement of of his more fortunate brother Sir William. It is certain however that the 
great Cardinal passed through Nottingham on his way from Cawood Castle, and as this to the 
inhabitants of our borough would be the great event of the year 1530, it is entitled to some 
further notice than we gave to it in our first edition, more especially as we have since discovered 
there is no evidence whatever of his having then taken up his abode, as Hepworth Dixon affirms, 
at the Castle, nor yet for the harsh treatment he is supposed to have received at the hands of 
Sir William Kingston, Constable of the Tower in whose charge he was placed, and which is 
implied by the author of the "Two Queens," when he says, it was at *' Nottingham Castle where 
he was sick to death, yet still the iron Constable dragged him on." On the contrary, Cavendish 
says, that his instructions from the King as given to the Cardinal were " to take your journey 
to him at your owne pleasure, commanding me to attend upon you with ministrations of due 
reverence, and to see your person preserved against all inconveniences that may ensue ; and to elect 
all such your old servaunts (in number 24) nowe his (the King's) to serve you by the way, who 
have most experience of your diet.'* These, wnich the Cardinal calls ** comfortable words," 



t Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., and Sub-commissioner of the public records, who died in 1861, in his minute and 
exhaustive reply to the question, " Who wrote Cavendish's Life of Wolsey ?* says, ** I contend that the wreath which 
he justly deserves who produces one of the most beautiful specimens of unaffected biography that any language 
contains, has been taken from this poor man and placed on the brow of his more fortunate brother, and to replace it is 
the object of this publication." 

The copy we have of Hunter's reply is one of the few which were printed for private circulation, which its author 
dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire, and it evidently escaped the notice of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth when he 
published his carefully revised transcript taken from the various M.S.S. of Cavendish's life of Wolsey. One of the 
many evidences which Hunter adduces in proof of his assertion as to George Cavendish being the author of the 
nanative is foimdin the following condensed extract from his (Mr. Hunter's) reply, and it is curious to note how easily an 
eiror may sometimes grow to the exclusion of truth even in a famous work like that of <* Collin's Peerage." In the 
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certainly give us the impression that Sir William Kingston, who while on the journey was 
reproved by his Eminence for kneeling to him, would give every consideration to the comfort 
and wishes of his illustrious prisioner, and that as the latter had a dread of being lodged in 
castles, he would be permitted to take up his abode in the more congenial society of his 
brethren either at Lenton Abbey or one of the Friaries in Nottingham, or most probably 
at the Hospital of S. John, of which he was patron. Nevertheless, owing to the sickness under 
which he was labouring, it was with the greatest difficulty that he on the following day suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Abbey at Leicester, where, dismounting from his favourite mule, he was 
assisted to the couch, on which, a few hours after, giving utterance to the memorable words, 
** If I had served my God as diligently as I have served the King, He would not have given me 
over in my grey haires," he gently passed away. Cavendish concludes the story of his beloved 
master, the fallen but once powerful ecclesiastic, to whose scarlet hat, set up and surrounded 
by lighted tapers, even nobles were required to make obeisance, in these words, ** Who liste to 
reade and consider with a clear eye this history may beholde the uncertainty of dignities, the 
flattering of feigned friends, and the fickle favour of worldly princes, whereof this Cardinal hath 
felt and tasted bothe of the sweete and soure in each degree ; as fleeting from honours, losing 
of riches, deposed from dignities, forsaken of friends, and the mutability of princes and their 
favor : of all which things he had in the world the full felicity, as long as fortune smiled upon him, 
but when she began to frown how soon was he deprived of all these mundane joys and vaine 
pleasures." 

Another descendant of Sir William Cavendish was William the fourth Earl of Devonshire, who 
headed the patriotic insurrection of 1688, and met the Princess Anne at Nottingham. He held 
several very important offices in the Court of William and Mary, and was the first nobleman who 
appeared in arms to welcome the former. He was created Duke of Devonshire in 1674 aud died 
in 1707, and by his wish had carved in his monument a Latin inscription of which the following 
is a translation, "William Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, a faithful subject to good Princes, 
hating and hated by tyrants." 

Nottingham was the head quarters of those engaged in this notable insurrection, and the 
following romantic episode compiled from Macauley's History of England and other sources, 
will shew that it was the place where the fatal blow was struck which forced upon King James IL 
the necessity of abdicating his throne, and which efl'ectually put an end to all hio at tempts at 
re-establishing a foreign hierarchy in this country. 

On Sunday, the 25th of November, 1688, the Princess Anne, following up the defection of her 
husband, and accompanied by her maids of honour. Lady Berkely and the notable Lady 
Churchill, afterwards Duchess of Marlborough, sought refuge in the princely abode of the 



first edition of the latter published in 1709, nothing is said of Sir William Cavendish but what is told by Dugdale, and 
that is the undoubted truth, but in the second and third editions a quotation is made from a published sermon delivered 
by Dr. Kennett at Derby, at the funeral of the first Duke of Devonshire, where the preacher while eulogising the 
author of Wolsey*s life, and perhaps not unmindful of anything which might shed lustre on the noble house of 
Cavendish, says, *' Without express authority we may gather from circumstances that this very writer was the head of 
the present fimily." Not satisfied however with treating it as a matter of coajecture as Dr. Kennett did, Collins, or 
perhaps his printer, substitutes the word '* with " for that of ** without,'* and by this slight but important omission it 
only shews how with the compilers of the Peerage and the numerous writers who derive their information from that 
standard work, all doubts as to the authorship of this charming narrative were at once cast aside, and unfortunately, 
with them the well earned laurels of poor George Cavendish. 
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Nevtrcastles in Nottingham, in order to confer with the Earl of Devonshire, and concert measures for 
the support of William of Orange, f Then it was that the poor vacillating ELing, in his consternation 
and despair, exclaimed, *• God help me, my own children have now forsaken me." 

The life and soul of the conspiracy which instigated the flight of the Princess, and which ultimately 
placed her brother-in-law, the Prince of Orange, on the throne, was centred in the ambitious but 
zealously Protestant Lord Churchill ; though it would be perhaps nearer the truth to say, that it was 
the imperious and self-willed consort of this nobleman who was at the bottom of it ; for stern and 
valiant as the world-famed Marlborough, proved to be in the battle-field, there was one 
general to whom he ever succumbed, and that was his wife. ** She was the one human being who 
was able to mislead that far -sighted and sure-footed judgment, who was fervently loved by that cold 
heart, and servilely feared by that intrepid spirit." 

Under the spell of Lady Churchill's fascination, there was no tie which the Princess Anne would not 
break, no risk which she would not run, for the object of her idolatrous affection. Hence, when 
incited by her beloved lady-in waiting to fly from Whitehall ere the King returned from Salisbury, she 
said she was prepared to jump ont of the window rather than be found there by her father ; and not- 
withstanding that she was in a situation in which woman is entitled to peculiar tenderness, she rose 
from her bed in the dead of night, and, accompanied by her friend Sarah and two other female 
at tendants, stole down the back stairs in her dressing gown and slippers, into the vehicle which was 
waiting for them at the palace gates. The magnificent and accomplished Dorset, and the quondam 
warrior, the Bishop of London, aided in her flight. The old bishop, in a buff coat and jack boots, 
with a sword at his side and pistols in his holsters, preceded the Princess's carriage. Long before the 
Princess reached Nottingham she was surrounded by a body-guard of gentlemen, who volunteered to 
escort her, and who invited the bishop to act as their colonel. 

Adams, in his ** Women of Fashion,'* says. Never were two persons more unlike than the Princess 
and her friend. The former was phlegmatic, tranquil, a stickler for etiquette, gracious in manner, 
without mental power, but by no means deficient in shrewdness ; altogether of a weak nature, but, 
like all weak natures, prone to excess of obstinacy in the belief that it will be mistaken for firmness. 
The latter was a woman of quick and impetuous temper, but not a termagent and violent shrew as the 
world has been accustomed to look upon her. It cannot be denied that she was of imperious nature, 
but she had nothing mean or shrewish in her. She was capable of fine impulses and generous 
sympathies, and her passionate outbursts sprang frequently from the impatience of a strong mind 
constrained to haggle with little minds about little things, nevertheless she had many faults which no 
careful education had ever done anything to correct ; but take her all in all however she seemed to 
rise as superior to the the women of fashion and the leaders of society in her day, as the Duke rose 

t This Prince had not been long on the throne before he became a great favorite with the Nottingham Corporation. 
Not content with ordering; his portrait to be taken, they invited him to a banquet in 1695 given at the Blackmoor's 
Head Inn, now converted into shops facing High Street and Pelham Street. He was also very popular with the 
Nottinghamshire Squires, who were in\'ited to a grand meet at Welbeck, where he was being entertained by the Duke 
of Newcastle in October of the same year. There were no less than 400 gentlemen on horseback, who were charmed 
to hear the King say, " he hoped that this was not the last run which he should have with them over the vast domains 
of his host, and that he must hire a hunting box among their delightful woods." 

The infusion of new blood from the coast of Africa had by this time brought the progeny of our Flemish mares into 
something like hunting shape. The Cavendish Duke of Newcastle, author of the lamous treatise on horsemanship, 
and said to be the first equestrian in Europe, ** pronounced that the meanest hack ever imported from Tangier would 
produce a finer progeny than could be expected from the best sire of our native breed." He would not readily have 
believed that a time would come, when the Princes and nobles of neighbouring lands would be as eager to obtain 
horses from England, as even the English had been to obtain horses from Barbary. 
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above all contemporary generals and statesmen. While his Grace was abroad achieving great victories 
and crushing in the dust Louis the i4th's schemes of European supremacy, the Duchess watched his 
interests at home. Nothing was done in which she had not a share. She used her influence against 
the passing of the bill for imposing heavy penalties on persons holding public offices attending non- 
conformist's meetings, and which on a second reading was thrown out Identified then as the Princess 
Anne and this lady are with our modern Castle during the Revolution of 1688, the good people of the 
ancient borough of Nottingham, if they prize the civil and religious liberty which they then acquired, 
will pride themselves in being able to show the place where 'Mrs. Morley' and 'Mrs. Freeman' 
sojourned during these troublous times, for it is well known that, under these childish names, a twenty 
years' correspondence was carried on between the Princess and friend, upon which at last, as Macaulay 
states, the fate of dynasties depended. 

Here it was, when the Princess enterered the town amidst the acclamations of the people. Colly Cibber, 
the dramatist, who, as a stripling of seventeen, was appointed to stand behind the chair of Lady Churchill 
during the banquet to which the nobility and persons of distinction in the county were invited, became 
so enthralled with her beauty and fascinations, that he could do nothing but gaze upon her the whole 
evening. In his autobiography he says, ** All my senses were collected into my eyes, which during the 
entertainment wanted no better amusement than of stealing now and then the delight of gazing on the 
fair object near me. If so clear an emanation of beauty, such a commanding grace of aspect, struck 
me into a regard that had something softer than the most profound respect in it, I cannot see why 1 
may not without ofiisnce remember it ; * * * A person so attractive, a husband so memorably 
great, an offspring so beautifiil, a fortune so immense, and a title, which when royal favour had no 
higher to bestow, she was still' further favoured by the author of nature and made a great-grandmother 
without grey hairs. These are such consummate indulgences that we might think Heaven has 
centred them all in one person to see how far, with a lively understanding, the possession of them 
could contribute to human happiness." 

The rooms inhabited by the Princess during her abode at the Castle, were the two at the south west 
corner of the building, the windows of which, now partially blocked up, commanded the magnificent 
view up the valley of the Trent. The ducal family had so far pr^erved a record of their royal 
occupancy as to keep fenced off with a railing the spot where once the state bed stood. 

During the progress of the works an attempt was made to retain these rooms in their original form, 
and in advocacy of the same it was urged that if such a restoration could be effected, and the rooms 
adorned with historical pictures and portraits illustrative of this eventful period, and of the celebrities 
who took part in the Revolution, they would become most interesting features in the Museum, and to 
the visitors a charming break in the perambulation of its closely walled in galleries. In support of 
this assertion we may quote the words of the Bishop of Lincoln, who observed, while addressing the 
members of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society at Southwell, that " these remains were 
deserving of perpetuation, and if the voice of that Society went forth, it might have the effect of thus 
preserving the records of a critical period in English History." The attempt however proved unsuc- 
cessful, and there is little more left to recall the existence of these rooms than the veritable key of the 
Princess's chamber, now exhibited in one of the glass cases of the Museum. We may however indulge 
the hope that with the opportunities which the Nottingham people now have of being brought face to 
face with historical portraits, works of ancient art, and other objects illustrative of past times, there 
will be a growing desire to preserve the old remains of the Town and Castle as instructive landmarks 
and steppmg stones of bygone days, indicative of the progress ot civilization, to those who come 
after them. 
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Another romantic incident is connected with the 17th century Castle, inasmuch as it may have 
been the birth-place, or at any rate the residence for a brief period, of Henry Cavendish, the 
youthful Earl of Ogle. He was the son and heir of Henry, the second Duke of Newcastle, who 
completed the building, and grandson of the accomplished nobleman whose equestrian statue 
once adorned, but in its present mutilated condition only disfigures, the eastern facade. Had the 
life of this young earl been prolonged for a few short years, the probability is that the mistress 
of Nottingham Castle would have been the heiress of Jocelyn Percy, eleventh Earl of Northum - 
berland, and that the vast fortunes of the two great houses of the Percys and the, Cavendishes 
would have been united. The main facts of the stor}, which are well established, are as follows: 
This lady when a mere child had been married to the young nobleman before named. The 
latter died in 1680, soon after the family took up their abode in the new building, leaving his 
virgin wife a widow. Shortly afterwards, through the agency of her grandmother the old 
Countess of Northumberland, she was contracted to Mr. Thomas Thynne, the princely lord of 
Longleat, on condition however that by reason of her extreme youth, a twelve month should 
elapse before the consummation of the marriage. In the meantime. Count Konismark.f a des- 
cendent of the noble family of Branidenburgh, having previously met the young lady, conceived 
the daring project of marrying her, and as a preliminary step, coolly decided on the murder of 
Thynne. With this vile purpose in view, he engaged the services of three foreign adventurers, 
who on a winter's evening posted themselves at a spot, where they had ascertained the equipage 
of Thynne would shortly pass. This was near to the present opera arcade, in those days a dark 
and retired neighbourhood. As soon as the coach appeared the three men rode up to the window 
and by their imposing attitude easily compelled the coachman to stop. Only one shot was 
fired, but so sure was the aim that the unfortunate victim expired shortly afterwards.:]; Konismark 
by bribery and influence managed to get acquitted ; the other three were executed. 



t Thackeray, in his *' Four Georges," gives a similar instance of audacity in this estimable family, where however the 
perpetrator became the victim. Philip, a younger brother of the Count's, was killed ;in an attempt to elope with the 
Elector of Hanover's wife, the long imprisioned mother of George II. This writer speaks of these gentlemen in his 
usual plain way as being a '* pair of handsome, wicked, worthless reprobates, and rascals of more than ordinary mark." 
The uncle, an ambassador from the court of Sweden to that of Louis XIV., turned his eifrontary to a less practical 
but more useful account. Having forgotten the speech which he had prepared for the occasion, he had the presence of 
mind to recite the Swedish Catechism in place thereof, which was listened to with all dne seriousness by the French 
monarch, and doubtless with constrained gravity by his own attendants. 

X On Thomas Thynne' s tomb in Westminister Abbey, the circumstances of this atrocious act are recorded in a bas- 
relief, which as a work of art has some claim for admiration. 

In the north transept of the same edifice is a handsome monument on which are seen the sculptured figures of the 
first Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, and is interesting as being one of the latest examples in which the sepulchral 
effigies are recumbent. 

It is curious to note how gradually after this period of monumental art, the figures rose firom a recumbent to a 
standing posture. First they may be seen leaning on one elbow, as if just awaking fit)m a sleep, then sitting up, and 
eventually they are found upon their legs resuming their former avocations as if nothing whatever had happened to 
them. An indication of a movement in this direction is apparent even in the monument last named. The former 
devotional position of the hands is no longer retained, and while the warrior Duke is putting forth his hand to grasp a 
truncheon, the *« wise wit tie and learned " Duchess is holding up a book, as if she were about to continue her literary 
labours. The most sumptuous of the i8th century monuments is that of the first Holies Duke of Newcastle, and 
stands at the north end of the same transept. 

What few of the old wax effigies are left are now under lock and key. Amongst them Queen Anne may be found, 
and, strange to say, until 18 13 there was also a wax figure of the notable Mother Shipton. 
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In making the necessary alterations in the north-west wing of the modem Castle, an interesting 
relic of the old fortress was discovered, and which there is every reason to believe formed part 
of the masonry of one of the old prisons, and was simply used as a building stone m the new 
edifice. The author considers it to be the work of some unfortunate Royalist who was incar- 
cerated there during the civil war, and that the darkness of the cell would account for the rude- 
ness of the lettering and the few slight errors in the writing. The inscription has taken a 
considerable amount of labour in deciphering, but with the kind aid of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
he is enabled to give the following reading of it, leaving the name of the month and the 
three in 1 643 as somewhat conjectural : — 



NE-INTRESINIVDICIVM 

CVMSERVO TVODOMI 

NO-QVIA NON-IVSTIFI 

CABITVRINCONSPECTVTVOOMNIS 

VrVENSSCRPTVMPERMEIOANNEM 

SPORWODDIEIOVISNONODECIMODIE 

MEN8ISANNOMILLE8IMO 8EXCENTESI 

MO • • • • • • QVADRAGESIMO • ♦ • 



or** ENTER NOT INTO JUDGMENT WITH 
THY SERVANT, O LORD, FOR IN THY 
SIGHT SHALL NO MAN LIVING BE JUSTI- 
FIED. WRITTEN BY ME, JOHN 8PORWOD, 
ON THURSDAY, THE NINETEENTH DAY 
OF THE MONTH OF JANUARY, ONE- 
THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
THREE." 



While touching upon the old Castle, it may be convenient to give the following extracts from 
ancient records, relating to the former Castle, and which are not hitherto found in any of the 
local histories of the same. 

From some of these records we gather that Edward II. was in Nottingham as many as five 
times between the years 13 16 and 1324, and that his Queen Isabella during the Scottish wars was 
placed at the Castle with the Prince of Wales and his brother for greater security. 

In Johnes' translation of Froissart is found the following remarkable account of the trial and 
execution of Lord Mortimer in London : — 

" Not long after this great infamy fell upon the Queen Mother, whether true or not I am 
ignorant, but it was commonly said she was with child, and in this Mortimer was inculpated." 

" The King was likewise informed that the Lord Mortimer had been the author of all the 
charges respecting the Earl of Kent, and which caused his death through jealousy, and the 
whole country believed him loyal and honest." 

" The King then ordered the Lord Mortimer to be arrested and brought to London before him 
and a very great number of barons and nobles of the realm. A knight, by the King's command, 
recited all the deeds of the Lord Mortimer, from a declaration which he held in his hand. Every- 
one was then asked by way of counsel what should be passed. Judgment was soon given, for 
each one had perfect knowledge of the facts from reports and from information. They replied 
to the King's question, that he ought to suflfer the same death as Sir Hugh Spencer, which 
sentence had neither delay of execution nor mercy. He was immediately drawn upon a hurdle 
through the city of London, and placed on a ladder in the midst of the market place, when he 
was mutilated in his person and the parts thrown into a fire, because he had thought and acted 
treasonably. His body was then quartered and sent to the four principal cities of England ; his 
heart remained in London." 
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"The King soon after, by the advice of his counsel, ordered his mother to be confined in a 
goodly castle, and gave her plenty of ladies to wait and attend upon her, as well as knights and 
Esquires of Honor. He made her a handsome allowance to keep and maintain the state she had 
been used to, but forbad that she should ever go out or show herself abroad, except at certain 
times when any shows were exhibited in the court of the castle. The Queen thus passed her 
time there meekly, and the King, her son, visited her twice or thrice in a year." 

Walshingham, in speaking of Mortimer's execution and of judgment being passed upon him 
"without reply," says, ** because he had treated others in the same way, he underwent the like 
treatment, so that the measure which had been used to others was remeasured out to him." 

The capture was not effected without bloodshed, and two of Mortimer's adherents lost their lives in 
his defence. In Rymer's Foedera there is a copy of a letter of absolution from the King Edward III. to 
" William de Clynton " and certain others, for the slaying of Hugh de Turpleton, knight, and Richard 
de Monmouth, ' ' on account of the resistance which the latter presumed to make " to the said arrest. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that one of those who clambered up the rock-hewn passage, known as 
Mortimer's Hole, to assist in the capture of Mortimer, was an ancestor of the same Clintons, who 
four centuries afterwards came into the possession of the Castle. An inscription recording this in- 
cident is placed over the remains of the spiral staircase leading from the shorter underground passage. 
This would be the secret *' aley " branching off from a dark, and probably once concealed, angle of 
the main passage, and which ** Queen Isabel, ne none of her meyne, ne ye Mortimer, ne none of his 
companye knoweth not." The spiral staircase, which was discovered by the author in 1864, formerly 
led into the heart of the Norman fortress, and was an object of great interest to the Lincoln Diocesan 
Architectural Society, who held their annual meeting in Nottingham. One of the gatherings was held 
in the drill hall formed in the kitchen court of the Castle, and was presided over by the present Bishop 
of London. 

During the progress of the excavations required for the Museum cellarage, &c., it was hoped that 
some clue might be found to the discovery of the long talked of dungeon which has hitherto been 
identified with King David II , of Scotland, and in search of which the late (5th) Duke caused several 
unsuccessful borings and excavations to be made. 

In confirmation of the author's previously expressed belief, that the story of David's eleven years 
incarceration had no other foundation than that of local tradition, and that it might, as observed by 
Dr. Heylyn in the following quotation, be only one of the fables which Nottingham people are prone 
to mix up with their facts, and like the story told by a worthy custodian of the Castle about the Queen 
Isabella, while showing visitors over the dungeons,* and pointing out the exact spot where she was said 
to have been confined, prove to be nothing more than a fond invention. 

Unpleasant as it may be to part from a lime honoured tradition, some satisfaction should be gained 
from the following historical extracts, if they show that the illustrious prisoner found a more salubrious 
abode in this country, than in a cavern of our old castle rock. 

Camden, in his description of Nottingham Castle, speaks of an underground dungeon, on the walls 
of which was carved the Passion, "as they say " (he is careful to add) by the hands of King David of 
Scotland, during his eleven years captivity. 

♦ Leading out of the ''Isabella" dungeon is a vault with a walled up archway, which was out through during these 
explorations just far enough to enable the author to see that there was a chamber with a window opening into what was 
formerly the moat of the Norman Castle, running along the site of the present kitchens, and that some interesting 
discoTeries might possibly result from a further prosecution of the work. 
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Whatever value may be attached to the tradition, it lost nothing by the lapse of time, for 
Mrs. Hutchinson, in her transmission of it a century afterwards, not only particularises the twelve 
apostles as forming part of the sculpture, but increases the difficulty of its execution by affirming that 
the king scratched it out with his own nails. 

Dr. Peter Heylyn, an English divine, who ip stated on his tomb in Westminister Abbey to have died 
in 1662, visited the old Castle before its demolition, and in his " Helps to English History" he speaks 
of it as a »* Royal and Magnificent Building, which for strength, stateliness, and command of prospect 
may justly challenge the precendency of the best in England," but as to the ** long t'mpn'sanfnen/ vfhich 
David King of Scots here suffered," he says, the people of Nottingham while being " as good as a 
common chronical, intermix too, not a few fables with the truth of the story, but that which we have 
good record for is without fraud and fiction." 

That such a cell or dungeon exists, and may still be found, possibly in *the escarpment of the rock 
in one of the filled up moats, is quite probable, and as the abode of some recluse it may also have had 
carving on its walls ; but that tlie carving in question was done by this king, or that he was ever so 
immured, there is no proof. All historical evidence is in favour of his having been sent direct to the 
Tower of London, but the probability is, that on his way to London, he would be lodged in Notting- 
ham Castle to enable him to recover from his wounds and prepare himself for the royal reception with 
which he was greeted on his entry into the metropolis. It is also recorded that his place of abode was 
the banqueting hall of the Tower, and it would seem that he passed this portion of captivity in a more 
agreeable manner than local tradition describes, for on one occasion it is stated that he and his fellow 
captive, King John of France, dined with King Edward, at Westminister, and on another that they 
and the Black Prince were the guests of the Lord Mayor, Sir Henry Picard, at the Vintners' Hall,t 
and further, that they were invited to a grand tournament got up by the English King for the delec- 
tation of his royal captives. 

If it be also true that King John, who was sumptuously lodged in the Savoy Palace, was permitted 
to take boat on the Thames, and pay morning calls on King Edward at Westminister, when he was so 
disposed, and that the English Monarch, who was noted for his refined courtesy and chivalry, paid so 
much respect to his aged guest as to wait upon him at table, it is scarcely credible that he would have 
allowed his Scottish prisoner, who was made to pay handsomely for his board and lodging, to remain 
so many years in the unwholesome dungeon where nearly all our local historians agree in placing him. 



t The following are some of the verses, modernised, as given 
utterances of Sir Henry Picard, respecting this entertainment :— 

" When Edward triumphed for his victories, 
And held three crowns within his conquering hand. 

He brought rich trophies fi-om his enemies. 
That were erected in this happy land : 

We all rejoiced, and gave our God the praise. 

That was the author of these fortunate days. 

And as from Dover, with the Prince his son. 

The King of Cyprus, France, and Scots did pass. 

All captive prisoners to this mightie one, 
Five thousand men, and I the leader was : 

All well prepared, as to defend a fort, 

Went forth to welcome him in martial sort. 

The riches of our armour, and the cost. 

Each one bestowed in honour of that day. 
Were here to be expressed, but labour lost, 



in the Harleian Miscellany, which assume to be the 

Silk coats and chains ot gold bare little sway : 
And thus we march'd accepted of our King 
To whom our coming seemed a gracious thing. 

But when the city *peared within onr sights, 
I crav'd a boune submission upon my knee : 

To have his Grace, those Kings, with Earls and Knights, 
A day or two to banquet it with me : 

The King admired, yet thankfully replied, 

Unto thy house with I and these will ride. 

Glad was I that so I did prevail. 

My heart revived, my parts, roe thought was young ; 
For cheer and sumptuous cost no coin did fail. 

And he that talks of sparing did me wrong : 
Thus, at my proper charge, I did retain 
Four Kings, one Prince, and all their proper train." 
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Traditions of this kind arose from the common tendency there is to enlarge upon actual facts, and 
therefore in stating that in the Issue Rolls of the Record Office, there are entries of payments one 
ordered at Nottingham for *'the expenses of the Kmg (Edward I.) deceased and his family, by 
command of the Treasurer," and of another made in Nottingham ** to Stephen Rummeclowe, Constable 
of the Castle, for a baptismal font and cover to the same with the King's chapel there " ; it would not be 
safe to infer that tlie body of this King was brought through Nottingham on its way from Scotland to 
Westminster Abbey, or that a royal birth took place at the Castle, but it is not improbable that the 
record of the statement may lead to some such discovery. 

With regard to the lodgment of the nobility and other satellites, who as it were hover about the 
persons of Royalty, provision would in mediaeval times be made for them within the precincts of the 
Castle, but for Ambassadors and those arriving on business of state, lodgings would be found in the 
Town. In confirmation of which there is a note found in the Harleian MSS. as follows : *' James the 
III. of Scotland sent an embassy to Richard the III. when at the Castle in 1484. On the 9th of 
September, it was arranged for a train to meet the Ambassadors and to convey them into their lodgings 
into the Town of Nottingham. They arrived on the nth or 12th — they saw the King — ^they came 
into the King's presence before High Mass of this same day, the King being in his great chamber 
under his cloth of royal estate. Being then and there awaiting upon his said Highness besides the 
lords and others of his Council, many noble knights and squires, as well for his body (guard) as others 
of his royal household." 

This concludes our additional notes relating to the old Castle, and we will again direct the attention 
of our readers to the modern building and its reminiscences. 

According to Macaulay, there is scarcely any public man of whose sayings and doings so many 
particulars have been preserved, as of the Duke of Newcastle the well known leader in the Pelham 
Adminstration under George II. f Worthy of publication in a folio volume as Archdeacon Coxe deemed 
his state correspondence to be, the first named writer does not attach much value to his utterances, 
nevertheless some interesting occurances incidental to the occupation of the Castle during his lifetime 
might possibly be gleaned therefrom. 

It does not however appear that the building was tenanted by the famQy during the present century. 
For a considerable time it was let off as private residences. This was in the reign of the Duke whose 
political opponents did not fail to remind him of being the one who willed ''to do what he liked with 
his own," but we should not forget that it was to the exercise of thkt will that Nottingham is indebted 
for the ground which was given up to transform the once narrow Cow Lane, formerly a second Sheep 
Lane, into the more dignified approach called Clumber Street, and probably for the main portion of 
the site on which the General Hospital stands. 



t Among the many altercations which George II. as Prince of Wales had with his father, one was occasioned by the 
King insisting upon the Duke of Newcastle being fellow sponsor with himself to a child of the Prince's, and we might 
also add that of the many odd sayings with which the ducal sponsor is credited, was that which was elicited on the 
occasion of the funeral of the same child which took place some three months afterwards. The Duke being charged 
with the funeral obsequies observed on leaving the sacred edifice, " Twice I have had the honour of introducing the 
royal infant into the Church, once into its bosom and once into its bowels." The brother, the Hon. Henry Pelham, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was unquestionably an able man, and it was to his influence (it is said for private reasons) 
that vigilant parents are indebted for the passing of the stringent law respecting the publication of Banns of Mai-Wage. 
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While the stately building remained a ruin, visitors to the town wended their way to it with 
curious interest, and the terrace, always a source of attraction, was paced with pleasure by many 
during the calm summer evenings. Occasionally in recent years a gala has drawn a flock of visitors 
to the grounds, but the most notable association that will cling to the place from its destruction 
to its renovation is the fact that it has been the headquarters of that popular Volunteer battalion 
the Robin Hood Rifles. On the terrace in front of the Castle, overlooking the valley through 
which the silvery stream of the Trent winds with picturesque beauty, squads of early recruits were 
drilled, and subsequently the Castle green aflbrded pleasant accommodation for the whole regi- 
ment when drawn together for the Colonel's inspection.! 

To meet their requirements the noble flight of steps which formerly adorned the eastern front 
of the building was removed, but it is needless to say that could the ultimate destiny of the 
Castle have been then foreseen, this would not have been sanctioned. 

With the exception of the few incidents mentioned in our former work, including the illumin- 
ation which celebrated the restoration of the Bourbons and the more hideous one which 
followed on the rejection of the Reform Bill, there is no further record to give of the old chateau, 
and this brings us to the more glorious epoch of its elevation into a Temple dedicated to the Arts 
of Peace. 

We have before stated that a restoration of the Castle was ever a favourite theme with the 
lamented nobleman, the grandfather of the present youthful scion of the house, but little did he 
imagine when on one occasion after escorting Lord Overstone over the place and dwelling on its 
many capabilities, that the best wishes of the latter, expressed in our presence over a glass of 
sherry in these prophetic words, ''And now we will drink success to the Nevo Castle," should in 
a few short years be so fully realized. 

Amongst other recollections we should not fail to n^ention how readily the Museum scheme 
was concurred in by the late duke, his successor, in whose lifetime the transfer of the building 
and grounds took place. 

To trace the course of events which led to the present appropriation of the Castle, we must 
go back to the year 1872, and place on record an important event in the annals of Nottingham, 
namely, the establishment of an Art Exhibition in this town, in connection with the South 
Kensington Museum. 

As this was the first provincial institution of the kind, and was solely due to the distinguished 
position which the Nottingham School of Art had attained under the able management of 
Mr. J. S. Rawle, and being as an Art Exhibition the starting point of its new and permanent 
career, its importance cannot be overrated . 

On the 19th of January in that year. Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., then of the South Kensington 
Museum, wrote a letter to the Mayor of Nottingham (the late Mr. W. G. Ward), in the course of 
which he threw out some suggestions for the establishment in Nottingham of a Museum in con- 
nection with that at South Kensington. He warmly urged the town to adopt further measures 
for maintaining the high position which the School of Art had attained, and " extending the 
influence and advantages of further art education by the establishment of a Museum of Science 



t In 1879 there was a grand review of the regiment in the Castle Grounds under the command of Colonel Seely, in 
the presence of the Mayor and Corporation, to mark the 20th Anniversary of its formation. 
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and Art, especially illustrative of those industries which have given to Nottingham the eminent 
position it holds among the great manufacturing centres of the United Kangdom." ** I think," 
continued Sir Henry Cole, " I could show that if Nottingham does not establish such a Museum 
the fault will not rest with Parliament, or Her Majesty's Government, or the administration of 
the votes for Science and Art, but solely with the town." He then stated that the South Ken- 
sington Museum was able to grant a '' continuous supply of suitable objects to a Science and 
Art Museum at Nottingham," if the town would only make the proper responsible arrangements 
for their reception and safe custody. For such a Museum he foresaw and predicted a great 
career of usefulness. '' Nottingham/' he said, *' is distinguished for possessing Public Gardens^ 
a Natural History Museum, and a Public Library." 

The suggestion thus thrown out was at once heartily taken up. At the next meeting of the 
Town Council, held on February 6th in the same year, the Mayor called attention to the matter, 
and strongly urged that the offer of the South Kensington Authorities should at once be accepted. 
He pointed out that the School of Art was not at that time in a position to do much more than 
satisfy the immediate requirements of its own educational system, and that it would rest with the 
town to take advantage of Sir Henry Cole's proposition. Under the circumstances he thought 
the only feasible means of turning the offer to good account was to set apart the Exchange Hall 
for the recepition of the articles for exhibition, until such time as they could make other arrange- 
ments. This proposal at first met with some opposition, as it involved the sacrifice of the only 
large room over which the Corporation had control, but ultimately it was unanimously adopted. 
A Committee was appointed to act with the School of Art in furthering the arrangements, the 
responsibility of the Exhibition was accepted by the Town Council, and an annual grant of money 
voted for its maintenance. The Museumf thus established was opened in the month of May 
following, first by a series of conversaziones given by the Mayor and attended b> the leading 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood, and secondly by an official ceremony in which the 
Mayor, as representative of the town, and Sir Henry Cole, as representative of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, were the most conspicuous speakers. 



t The Exhibition was composed of pictures and objects of art lent by the South Kensington Museum, and from 
private collections. From both sources most valuable articles were obtained, and the Exhibition was of an unusually 
interesting and attractive character. The objects sent on loan ]from South Kensington numbered over 800, and in- 
cluded examples of lace^ metal work, wood work, earthenware, porcelain, glass, enamels, sculpture, and, of course, oil 
paintings and water-coloured drawings. These were lent for one year, and were changed for others equally valuable 
and interesting in the following May. The private ^oans were also very considerable, and comprised a large number 
of pictures from local galleries ; an almost priceless collection of carved jades and precious stones, containing some of 
the best examples of Chinese and Indian workmanship known in this country, contributed principally by Mr. Arthur 
Wells ; and a targe number of magnificent specimens of hand and machine-made lace. The last mentioned collection 
deserves special notice. At the opening ceremony the Mayor stated that it was the intention of the South Kensington 
Authorities that the exhibition of lace should be as perfect as possible, and certainly no such collection had ever been 
previously brought together in Nottingham. It included specimens of point and pillow made lace, going back as far 
as the sixteenth century, and a large number of the finest examples of modem machine manufactures. The value of 
such an exhibition in Nottingham can scarcely be over estimated, and it is gratifying to find that the Committee, in their 
first report, mention that it had been not only ** an endless source of attraction to great numbers of operatives engaged 
in our staple manufacture," but also <*of considerable practical use to many of those engaged in the lace trade, who 
have profited by inspecting the exquisite beauty of the designs, and the elaborate and skilful workmanship.'* Alto- 
gether the Exhibition was an extremely fine one, and became a centre of attraction and interest to all classes of the 
community. 
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It was at the inaugeration of this Exchange Hall Exhibition that the first public mention was made 
of what was afterwards popularly known as the Castle scheme * The suggestion had been thrown out 
by the author some time previously, and promises of liberal subscriptions were obtained in the event 
of its being taken up by the town, but it was not until it was thus brought prominently before the 
public that it assumed a definite shape. So favourably, however, was the proposal received at this 
meeting, and subsequently by the Town Council and inhabitants at large, that ere long a committee 
was appointed to enter into provisional arrangements with the Trustees of the Park Estate for acquiring 
the building and grounds of the Castle, and these being satisfactorily concluded, clauses were inserted 
in the Local Improvement Act, passed the following session in Parliament, empowering the Trustees 
to treat for the lease of the same extending over a period of 500 years. 

The next step to be taken was to obtain fiinds, and within two years of the adoption of the scheme 
by the Town Council the subscription list shewed a total of /"i 0,000. 

Considerable aid was rendered by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, who, in addition to a liberal sub- 
scription, gave an admirable address on the occasion of distributing the prizes to the School of Art 
students, and moreover delivered a lecture on the subject at St. Mary's Church, at which the Mayor 
and Corporation attended in state. The latter was entitled *' The true Character aud Functions of 
the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture in connection with the proposed Museum of Art on 
the Castle Hill of Nottingham,'' and was duly reported in the local papers. 

The lease was signed on the nth of October, 1875, ^7 ^^^ ^^^^ Mayor, Mr. William Lambert, 
and Messrs. Hine and Son were requested to prepare plans for the adaptation of the building to the 
required purpose, but it was not until January, 1876, that these were submitted to and approved by the 
Town Council, the estimated cost, irrespective of the laying out of the grounds and forming the 
approaches, as reported by the architects being /"2i,200.f The tender of Messrs. Maw and Ingle 
for the first contract for /"i 5,935 being accepted, the work was commenced forthwith, and His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was invited, and graciously consented to open the building. 

1 he debris which covei-ed the old walls had scarcely been removed when it was found that the pro- 
visions made in the architects' estimate under the head of '^contingencies" were fiilly needed. ^The 
havoc made by the fire of 1831, followed up by 45 years of alternate rain and frost, had produced their 
natural results. Substantial as seemed the masonry, wherever the fire had penetrated, the virtue of the 
stone was discovered to be gone, and a winter's frost was all that was needed to dislodge it from its 
bearings. Vegetation had also helped to change the aspects of the place. The clay in which the 
masonry of the old foundations was embedded favoured the luxuriant growth of plants, and the seeds 
dropped by birds within and without the building grew up either into stunted shrubs, forcing their way 
through fissures in the walls, or into wide-spreading trees overshadowing the terraces and blocking up 
what was once the carriage drive to the main approach. So far the combined action of fire, rain, and 
trost fiilly accounted for the state in which the building was found ; but the most serious fracture of all 



* Full particulars of this meeting were given in the local journals of May 21st, 1872, and are valuable as shewing 
how thoroughly the authorities of the South Kensington Museum, who were present on the occasion, identified them- 
selves with this project as a permanent branch Exhibition of their own. 

t The total cost, exclusive of furniture and the expenses of the opening, was about ;f 27,000. 
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remained a mystery until its origin, as before stated, was traced to the earthquake of 1816, which brought 
the people out of the Churches one Sunday morning. 

It will be seen by the following description of the building in its renovated form, that the work of 
restoration properly so called was confined to the exterior. The interior had to undergo a complete 
transformation. Except in the Curator's house, the old floor levels had to be abandoned ; the flat 
roof, where in former times visitors were wont to assemble on the occasion of grand meets in the Park 
to witness the uncarting of the Wollaton stag, and from which during the great fire, torrents* of molten 
lead were seen pouring down the precipitous sides of the Castle rock, had to give way to an ordinary 
span roof of slates and glass. 

It is not the intention of the author while describing the renovated edifice to give an account of all 
the art treasures found therein on the day of opening, but inasmuch as many of the portraits which then 
adorned the walls were those of celebrities once associated with the Castle, and of which the graphic 
descriptions given by Mr. Forbes Robertson form as it were a continuation of its past history, it has 
been thought desirable to devote a portion of the following pages to the same.f These extracts will 
also include some mention of the historical and other pictures by local artists, which Nottingham 
people were somewhat surprised to find formed so prominent and noticeable a feature in the exhibition. 
Indeed with regard to the latter productions we cannot afford to pass them over, for when the works 
of men like Bonnington and Paul Sandby, both natives of this town, were conspicuous only by their 
absence, it would almost seem that painters like prophets are less honoured in their own country than 
elsewhere. This certainly was the case with Bonnington, and almost justifies the French, who were his 
great patrons, in claiming him as one of their own artists. 



* Some idea may be fonned of these cascades of molten lead, when it is stated that there were as many as 130 tons 
used in the flats of the main roof and lower offices, and after the fire only 30 could be found. What became of the 
remainder has never been explained. 

t **In the history of England, Nottingham and Nottingham Castle have always played a most interesting, and, 
occasionally, a most important part, and in no period has this been more the case than in the time of the Great 
Rebellion and the Caroline civil wars. The Raising of the Standard alone would giye it a name, but the importance 
of the place was far greater than any that could arise from a single incident. In the direct line of communication 
between the north and the south, and with Newark, a strong Royal fortress so near on its flank, it was a place of the 
utmost importance to the Parliamentarian forces. And if these two considerations were not enough to give it a high 
rank, a third is afforded by its fi-equent mention in the charming memoirs which proceeded from the pen of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, the wife of Colonel Hutchinson, the Governor of the Castle. It was therefore not an nnnatural idea — but at 
the same time it was a very happy one — that a special portion of the Museum should be devoted to the portraits of the 
principal men who took part in the civil war. A large majority of the characters who took one side or the other in 
these disturbances have here found at least a temporary resting place, and the collection is so complete that very few of 
the many notable incidents that occurred fi-om the accession of Charles I. to the Restoration of his son are not recalled 
to mind by the portraits of their most prominent actors. To the student of history — and it is not underrating the other 
most interesting parts of the Museum to say so — it is by far the most attractive part, and it would, in fact, be very 
difficult to mention any place in England, or even in Europe, where »ny portion of history has such a complete 
pictorial monument erected to its memory." 

**On the walls of the South staircase are the portraits of men and women notable in the Civil War, the Royal- 
ists occupying one side of the staircase and the Roundheads the other. The artistic interest in these portraits arises fi-om 
the fact that they were painted by Vandyck and his immediate school Its characteristics are fi:eedom of execution, 
rich sobriety of colouring, and grace and dignity of attitude. It is by no means inappropriate that No. I (Charles I») 
should be a life-sized portrait of the man whose initiatory act in the career which had made him so much more historic 
than ordinary kings, was performed within the bounds of the Castle domain. There he stands, staff in hand, under the 
tree, with his black sombrero hat and white feather, red breeches and buff boots, looking not unkindly towards the 
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It was much the same with Dawson, for although he was fully appreciated by us, and a great 
display was made of his works when he was no longer in need of patronage, he was only so far 
honoured by his native town during the last year of his sojourn here, that he was not able to earn 
more by his art than the magnificent sum of ^$o ! But as little is still generall) known in Not- 
tingham of Bonnington, whose pictures realised as much as /*2,ooo and ;^4,ooo each as of Sandby, 
who was Hogarth's great opponent, and may be fairly considered one of the special precursors 
of the style of Turner. 

With this digression, we will resume our description of the building in its altered state. 

Suitable as the fabric was found to be in regard to the general arrangement of the walls, it 
will be readily understood that in adapting a three-storey mansion to the purposes of a two-storey 
museum, under conditions which demanded as strict adherance as possible to the original design 
of the exterior, many difficulties had to be surmounted, anjd the brief description here given of 
it in its renovated form, may suffice to shew that what would otherwise be undesirable deviations 
from the same, were quite unavoidable. 

In the lower storey, however, the only matter for much consideration, was how to secure suffi- 
cient light without infringing these conditions, and this was effected by placing the floor above 
at such a height as would make a portion of the middle tier of windows available for this purpose, 



spectator. The artist is Vandyck, and the portrait has been frequently engraved. The same artist painted the three 
heads in one frame, which hangs lower down on the wall, and is numbered i6. People have often wondered why 
Charles was painted in this peculiar manner, The fact is, these portraits were painted for the guidance of Bernini, the 
famous Italian sculptor, who had been commissioned to model a bust of the King, but could not come to England to 
work from his royal sitter in person. One considering these portraits curiously, might fancy that he saw in the profile, 
the one in which the thumb is inserted in the ribbon of the garter, the plausible and shifly phase of the King's char- 
acter ; in the full face, what of honest sympathy belonged to it ; and in the three-quarter face, what there was in him of 
capacity and business-earnestness. It will be observed that his eyes were dark blue, and his hair— especially his 
moustache and beard— of a tint inclining to auburn, which was the colour of that of his grandmother, the beautiful 
Maiy Stuart. This canvas containing the three heads, then, was sent to Bernini in Italy, and this curious story is 
told of the bust he fashioned from them. He was going on very busily one day modelling the King's portrait from 
these very heads, in presence of a fnend who had come in to have a gossip, when a pigeon flew in through the high 
opening of the great shed or workshop, closely followed by a hawk. In the flash of an eye the poor bird was struck by 
its relentless pursuer, and its blood trickled down on the head of the King. Conversation, arrested by the sudden and 
pitiful tragedy, was after a few moments resumed by Bernini, who turned to his fnend and said, with blanched face 
and impressive utterance, pointing to the blood-stained bust of Charles, ** Depend upon it, that man will die a 
violent death." 

'< The portrait of the impetuous Prince Rupert (6), in his princely robes of blue and white, with his remarkably dean 
cut and handsome face, is in perfect accordance with one's idea of what the King's gallant nephew was probably like." 

** Immediately under the King is fixed Sir Edward Vemey, especially interesting to this town, as within a very short 
distance of the spot on which his portrait rested, he raised the standard of Charles I., and finally chose to die in its 
defence, rather than allow it to fall into the hands of his enemies at EdgehilL" 

** Not far from this is the portrait of the Duke of Newcastle, who first commenced to build a ducal mansion on the 
Castle rock after the fortress had been demolished, and is to us at the present time the most interesting of the whole 
coUection. He was, to use the words of Clarendon, *' a man of great courage and fidelity to the crown," and a soldier 
-^'ho had high trusts in the army, being in command at Marston Moor. He, however, then became disgusted with the 
turn affairs took and went abroad, having expended his fortune in the King's service. At the Restoration he returned, 
and two years before his death in 1676, commenced to build the present Castle, which was completed by his successor 
in 1679. Such are the most prominent on the Royalist side of the hall." 
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bat for the upper storey, which was required exclusively for a picture gallery, the existing fenes- 
tration was found to be utterly inadequate and there was no alternative but to convert the upper- 
most tier of windows into niches for busts, &c., raise the roof, and light the rooms wholly from 
the same. By means of a continuous skylight, with a glazed ceiling underneath, this has been 
accomplished, and the effect produced, both as regards the amount of light and the means of 
securing an equable temperature, proves to be satisfactory. 

Those who have not seen the building, may gather some idea of its extent on being informed 
that the aggregate length of the internal walls, including those of the two stately staircases, 
which add to the picture space, is upwards of 2000 feet. So liberally, however, did the owners 
of private collections and the authorities of the Kensington Museum respond to the invitation of 
the Corporation for the loan of pictures and other works of art, that even this would not have 
been found adequate had not the southern arcade been enclosed to form an additional room. 

The new parapet and platform was an after thought, and was suggested not only as a partial 
screen to the roof, but a means of securing a place from which a view could be obtained of the 
surrounding country. A fenced walk, averaging four feet in width, running completely round the 
building, and extending in length about one-sixth of a mile is thus gained, and with it the 
grandest view in Nottingham. 

The principal gallery and most important room is the one on the eastern front of the building. 
This has been formed by throwing four rooms into one, except that at the southern end a richly 
carved stone arcade has been substituted for the wall which was removed. On the sculptured 
pilasters of this arcade, medallions have been introduced, containing 24 of the most eminent 
masters in the arts of painting, sculpture, music, and architecture. These are the works of 
Mr. Shepherd, of Bristol, and are in themselves real objects of art. The water-colour, or south 
gallery, is on the site of the picture gallery of the old ducal palace. 

** Among the Parliamentaiy notables, or rather by a most unfortunate, and in Nottingham of all other places in the 
world, inexplicable mistake, are found Colonel and Mrs. Hutchinson among the Royalists. It is, indeed, curious to see 
him there, hand and glove so to speak with those who were in life his greatest enemies, and confronting those among 
whom he himself chose to cast his lot. He was governor of the Castle from 1643-9, at which date, fearing the ambition 
of Cromwell, he procured an order for the demolition of the worics <<to ease the people of charge." Throughout he 
was a hearty supporter of the Parliament, and was one of those who put their hands and seals to the warrant for the 
King's death. After the Restoration he was thrown into prison in Sandown Castle, Kent, where he died on the i ith 
of September. 1664. He has mobile lips, but he scarcely looks the man of resolution history represents him. His 
wife, on the other hand, ** Mrs, Lucy Hutchinson," whom we see dressed in light blue, with a broad open-laced bosom 
and a bunch of roses in the centre, comes up entirely to our idea of the authoress of the *' Memoirs.' ' Her hair is ringleted, 
and her face is of a rounded oval shape, the head is splendidly set upon the shoulders : and we can easily imagine when 
those dark eyes of hers flashed and her face was sublimed by passion, that she looked a very different being to what we 
see here. This lady was the daughter of Sir William Apsley, and her reserved and studious habits, her love of classic 
lore, and her literary attainments generally, so inflamed the desire of Colonel Hutchinson to seek her acquaintance, 
that he could not rest until he had procured an introduction. A friendship once created, ripened into a strong affection, 
and ended in her becommg his devoted and attached wife. She lived to write "The siege of Nottingham Castle." 

** In a portrait gallery of men who were opposed to Charles I. one naturally looks, first of all, for Oliver Cromwell, the 
Protector, and he is here represented in {wo oil paintings and one engraving. Nottingham was not unknown to Crom- 
well, and he frequently visited the Castle. One instance especially is mentioned in 1650, when he was particularly 
angry to find that the works had been demolished by Colonel Hutchinson. The military commanders on the side of 
Parliament are strongly represented. The first on the list is that of General Charles Fleetwood, who, though engaged 
against the King, would not take a share in his trial. He took a prominent part in the battles of Worcester and 
Dunbar, but, though he was deputy in Ireland, and one of Cromwell's Lords, he favoured the return of Charles, but 
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The warming apparatus is on a novel principle, and is the invention of Mr. Nicholson, of 
Newark, the well known agricultural implement maker. It consists of a series of vertical cylinders 
telescopically arranged behind wrought-iron grills, and differs from the ordinar> mode of heating 
by hot water, by combining a large amount of tempered air with radiated heat. So effectually is 
this done that a constant change of air in the room becomes an inevitable consequence of its 
operation. 

The services of the Borough Engineer were called into request for the erection of the lofty 
flagstaff on which bravely floats a banner some 240 feet above the level of the now turbid stream 
which runs at the foot of the Castle rock, but which, be it known, that same gentleman is 
pledged to restore ere long to its pristine purity. The difiiculties of executing and rearing 
this pile of metal work within a week or two of the opening were cleverly surmounted, including 
the perhaps greater one of finding a man able and small enough to creep through the interior 
and force red hot rivets through the holes while the hammering process went on outside 

There is some satisfaction in knowing that so far as fire-proof floors, leather hose, pipes, 
hydrants, and an abundant water supply can protect the building from fire, and so far as damage 
from electric discharges in angry weather can be averted by thousands of feet of copper tape and 
numerous gold-tipped lightning rods, everything has been done that forethought and ingenuity 
could devise to insure the safety of the building and its art treasures. 

was excepted from the Act of Indemnity at the Restoration. A more interesting person locally is Greneral Henry Ireton, 
who was bom at Attenborough, in this county, and where his name appears in the Church registry. He was a relatiye 
and neighbour of Mrs. Hutchinson, and is descrihed by her as ** a very grave, serious, and religious person." He was 
perhaps, the most implacable enemy of Charles, and to his death in 1651, the greatest firiend of Cromwell, whose 
daughter he married ; though this intimacy might have been affected had he lived longer. He was one of the most 
active agents in the King's trial, and was never absent from a private or public sitting of the Court. He was a good 
soldier, and commanded the left wing at Naseby, and finally became Lord Deputy of Ireland, where he died in 1651. 
Ireton'may be taken as a type of the most dangerous men to whom Charles was opposed. Of good family and well- 
educated— having graduated at Oxford and studied at the Middle Temple — be was of that ** meloncholic, reserved, dark 
nature," which could not brook the follies of the Court, and was resolved to keep to the full the liberties and rights 
of the Constitution, which had ever been enjoyed by their ancestors. The very earnestness and fervour of these men 
rendered them incapable of being diverted fi-om their purpose by any obstacles, and as an instance of the disinterested- 
ness of at least a great many, may be mentioned the fact that Ireton refused a pension of ;£'2,ooo a year fix)m Parliament, 
with the remark that he would rather it would pay its j ust debts. 

*< Besides the artistic and historic side of this portion of the Museum, there is an archaeological interest to which the 
citizens of Nottingham will doubtless give special attention. We refer to the use of lace, which may be said to have 
reached it culmination in the Vandyck period. In the time of James I., for example, we find immense lace rufi^, two, 
three, four, five, or six layers deep according to age, starting out from the neck at nght angles — sometimes inclined even 
a little upwards, a survival from the Elizabethan period ; but by-and-bye inclining gently towards the shoulder, thereby 
giving an air of greater freedom and elegance to the head — ^at all events making it look much less like that of John the 
Baptist's on a charger. These tremendous lace-edged nifife remained the rage till towards the middle of the century, 
when a noted female malefactor, who a£fected the fashion, was hanged in one, and then they vanished fix>m the necks 
of lords and ladies." 

"We would mention one more peculiarity of the age before closing our remarks on this part of the exhibition, and that 
is the fashion many men had of brushing their moustaches upwards from the lips. In the only authentic portrait known 
of Shakespeare it is evident that he wore his moustache so brashed back ; so did Charles I. sometimes as we see ; the 
bright -eyed resolute-looking first Duke of Newcastle, and several others, which the interested and intelligent 
visitor will find out for himself. We have by no means exhausted the contents of the Staircase, although 
we have our own space. We have simply confined ourselves to pointing out such features as we thought characteristic 
and representative, and these being mastered by the visitor all the rest would follow." 
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Touching the water supply, there was formerly a spring at the foot of the Castle rock, in what was 
known as the Spa Close, but that there was one, as Mrs. Hutchinson states in her Memoirs, at the 
very summit of the rock, scarcely accords with the need of the three existing wells mentioned by 
Leland. However there being no further need of either spring or well, it was deemed advisable, by 
way of guarding against accidents, to fill up two of these old wells during the progress of the works, 
and the manner in which the third, and till then the missing one, was discovered only shewed that this 
was no vain precaution This well was near the old bastion adjoining the new drill hall. A maid- 
servant from the neighbouring house treading upon what she deemed to be terra-firma, suddenly 
disappeared, and the next moment found herself standing in three feet of water, at a depth of 45 feet 
below the ground above ! Whether it was by the inflation of her clothes during her aerial descent, or 
the resistance offered by the denser fluid below, that the fall was so far providentially broken as to 
enable her to tie round her waist the rope with which she was drawn to the surface, it is difficult to say, 
but it was not long ere she recovered from the shock, and was able to resume her ordinary avocations. 

Coupling this with the marvellous falls from the Castle rock before recorded, one might suppose 
some special immunity from fractured limbs must have been vouchsafed to those found within the 
limits of the place during its more peaceful times. If so it will account for the exemption from serious 
accidents which the workmen happily enjoyed diiring the two and a half years in which they were en 
gaged on the restoration works, notwithstanding that on one occasion a ponderous iron beam fell 



THE DAWSON GALLERY. 
*'On entering gallery A we find it devoted to the works of the late Henry Dawson, one of the greatest living landscape 
painters ; one, who, in the future history of English Art, will be placed side by side with Crome, and Turner, and Cox, 
and who has in his own works embodied to some extent the genius of all three. Like them he was a clo«e student of 
nature, and like them he never left her till she had imparted those of her secrets which concerned him. He was as 
truthful in his impetuosity as David Cox, as powerful in his handling as Crome, and he could suffuse his canvas with as 
glowing a lummosity as Turner himself. And yet this marvel of a painter came into the world under circumstances 
reverse of advantageous : was brought up at the loom ; bred in Nottingham at a time when the civilising influences of 
art were little felt, and long before his fellow-townsmen woke to the conviction that by encouraging art they we dis- 
couraging vice, and, by beautifying their city, forcing it to flee from the pleasant places frequented by people of healthy 
minds. Dawson's great and only advantage was this, that, by one of those mysteries of maternity with which nature 
every now and then surprises the world, he was bom with an instinct for the beautiful, and his mental conformation 
being of a tough fibre he was enabled to follow it. He had no advantages of academic training, however — ^art schools, 
indeed, were then unknown — and yet at the age of twenty-five he felt himself, and was an artist." 

**Among his pictures were found, *< The Major Oak, Sherwood Forest," which must have been painted a very few years 
after this date. Nothing could be braver than the handling in the gnarled trunk of this tree or in the working of the 
foliage. The " Raising of the Standard at Nottingham Castle," painted three years afterwards, and sent the following 
year to the great Westminster competition, has the same masterly freedom, and a historic scene realised with as much 
vraisemblance as completely satisfies the imagination. The towers are perhaps too lofty, but their height aid greatly 
the composition ; and without regarding it in any way as one of Mr. Dawson's masterpieces, it gives sufficient warranty 
of what he would have achieved in this walk, had he cared to make it his own. In his grand ** Landscape in the 
Dukeries," painted in 1850, he goes back with a more assured touch to his first love, and reproduces some ancient oaks 
in a manner old Crome would have been proud to have painted. We see here that the powerful impasto in the first 
picture was not the only resource of his pencil, and that he can paint thinly when required with as much effect as when 
his brush is loaded with pigment. This is very noticeable in the barked part of the oak. Besides greater precision of 
touch, both in the cattle and in the trees, we have greater breadth and diffusion," 

"A certain Turneresque suggestion may be found in such pictures as the "Deserted City," and "A Greek Fleet 
returning from War;" and topographic accuracy, embued with the ffeniutloci, in fine works like ** Lincoln," "Durham," 
and '* Shoreham Harbour," under an evening effect ; but all the Turner poetry, and more of recognisable local fact 
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amongst them from a height of lOO feet. This however was from that same charmed spot, the 
summit of the Castle rock, and consequently caused no further inconvenience to those who had charge 
of it than that of having to dig it six feet out of the ground again 1 

The old road which during the ducal occupation of the building was the tradesmen's entrance being 
no longer needed has been blocked up and planted over, and a right loyal road running over what was 
once the Edwardian palace was formed. Garnished, as it is, on either side with rock-work and ivy, 
and at one extremity with the exhumed remains of an ancient tower, it presents a most pleasing feature. 
It is only fair to state that no little credit is due to the Building Committee for the many valuable sug- 
gestions they made with regard to these grounds, and it is satisfactory to know that they were all most 
agreeably surprised to find, in spite of certain injunctions to eschew all " Archaeological consider- 
ations," that so much beauty could have been got out of an old lumbering tower by simply developing 
it and decorating it with foliage and rock plants. The approach to the grounds, after passing through 
the old gatehouse, is by handsome wrought-iron gates with massive piers. A couple of wooden 
structures form the two terminations of the same. 1 hese are of unobtrusive character, assuming to 
be nothing more that what they are, viz. : sheds for the ticket takers and policemen. 

Such is the building which was inaugurated by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Had its 
noble founder and self-styled architect been gifted with the faculty of second sight, he would doubtless 
have been surprised to see how unconsciously he had devised a building, which 200 years aflenvards 
was as perfectly adapted as it well could be for the purposes to which it was to be appropriated ; and 

than ever Turner drtamed of giving, coupled with a lofty idea of composition and brialliancy of colour, both purely 
Dawsonian, will be found in his great work representing the ** Houses of Parliament," belonging to the Viscountess 
Ossington, which he painted in 1857, before the Victoria Tower was quite finished or the old bridge of Westminster 
removed. A smaller replica of this, with a few slight variations, he produced in 1875. Barges, whose brown sails do 
not enter so much into the scheme of colour as in the large picture, are seen in the left, and on the other side a cask 
shaped buoy, while the sun comes out to the right behind the clock tower, carrying its luminous effect in broad impasto 
touches up to the very zenith. The same diffusion of light makes itself felt in another noble composition, called 
** Wooden Walls," with a stately ship bearing down upon us, and a little boat dancing joyously on the water, while a 
rich sunset beyond dark cumulus-like clouds makes rosy the dni which fleck the sky. A third picture, of similar size, 
and belonging to Mr. James Oirock, furnishes the spectator with a third variety of colour, and represents pure white 
sunlight breaking through and silvering masses of rain clouds which hang over Billingsgate Market. The Tower of 
London looms up gray in the middle distance, and the full broad river sweeps on to the right, making straight for the 
horizon. In ** Wooden Walls of Old England," a fine war ship bowling along under fiill press of canvas, shows that 
every change in the condition of the atmosphere, and consequently in the colour and quality of the light, was most 
scrupulously noted by the artist." 

*<What manner of man this artist was when he was in his prime at forty'years of age, will be seen in his portrait, as 
limmed by himself. He looks a benign, observant, and self-possessed gentleman. His head is rather long and refined 
than massive and square, suggesting a retiring and modest man more than a self-asserting and agressive one. To this, 
doubtless, is owing the melancholy, but by no means unusual fact, that for this great room full of noble works of art, 
worth so many thousands of pounds, Mr. Dawson never got as many hundreds. On the other hand it must have been 
an immense satisfaction for him to feel that his native town of Nottingham and the world at large have at last wakened 
up to the knowledge that he also was one among England's worthies." 

It has since been ascertained that he was bom at Hull, was brought to Nottingham at the age of four, and resided 
with his father in a small house adjoining Mr. Alderman Manning's premises on the Long Row : also that he left 
Nottingham in 1848. 

It was arranged that he should be in the Gallery at the time the Prince and Princess entered that room, to point out * 
his work to their Royal Highnesses, for which he received hearty thanks, the Prince of Wales shaking hands with him 
and congratulating him on the success he had attained. His death took place a few months after the Royal Visit. 
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this is the more remarkable when we consider the narrow escapes which it has had during the last ao 
years of being diverted to other uses : first as a place of public recreation, then as a county prison, and 
more than once of being converted into private dwelling houses. It would seem as if some presiding 
Divinity had watched over its varying fortunes and decreed that, in spite of all the opposing fates, it 
should be empowered like the five-centuried Phoenix of St. Clement to rise from its ashes, and with 
life renewed by a lease ot as many years should bear upon its banner the significent motto, " Vivit post 
funera virtus,'' and thus proclaim to all future ages the origin and history of the Midland Counties 
Museum and Gallery of Art. 

The general direction of the Museum has been placed in the hands of Mr. G. H. Wallis, the 
director and curator for the Corporation, who, since his arrival in Nottingham, has been indefatigable 
in perfecting the arrangements. That they have been carried out in so complete and satisfactory a 
manner is owing chiefly to his industry and talent ; but he has been cheerfully and ably assisted by 
everyone concerned in the matter. Mr. Holbrook, who was the custodian of the Exchange Hall 
Museum, acts* as assistant Secretary. 

Any history of the Castle Museum would be strangely incomplete that did not include some refer- 
ence to the sad event which took place on the very eve of its completion. Un Thursday evening, June 
13th, Mr. W. G. Ward — a name we have mentioned more than once in this sketch — ^while riding 
round the base of the Castle rock was seized with an affection of the brain, fell from his horse, and 
received such injuries that he died on the following afternoon. Thus was tragically cut short almost 
on the scene of his fondest labours, a life to which Nottingham in all public business has owed so much, 
and to whose exertions the success of the Castle Museum may be said to be mainly due. 



<*A noble landscape is that of Mr. Andrew McCallum*s large drawing, illustratiye of a passage from his own diary, 
while travelling in the East, which is to this effect : *' As the sun rose I ascended the mount of Olives, and, passing its 
smnmit, I saw, stretched before me, the ruins of the cities of the Plains, the Mountains of Moab, the village of 
Bethany, &c, So full of the impression that we were standing where our great Saviour stood and walked, we stayed 
our reverent feet." We see, accordingly, some straggling olive trees — always so disappointing to the traveller on the 
first sight — in the immediate foreground, and a vast panoramic sketch of the scenery described in the passage we have 
quoted, and all glowing under the dry hot effect of an early Syrian sun. The work, altogether, is most impressive and 
masterly, but it is the only work of Mr. McCallum here ; and how the promoters of the Nottingham Art Elzhibition 
allowed it to be opened without a more varied illustration of their distinguished townsman's genius, we do not very 
well understand. t We can only say that Mr. McCallum' s mother did the town an eternal honour by bringing him forth 
within its ungrateful ])recincts." 

** Many valuable pictures were exhibited by Mr. James Orrock, who for several years was a resident of Nottingham. 
For an artist this Mr. Orrock must surely be a mighty rich man, at all events, he is one of rare discrimination, and can 
himself wander away with his pencil into a middle distance and far distance, with as great cunning as any of them. 
At the same time we should like to see his foregrounds a little more articulate and distinct. He evidently derives his 
inspiration from David Cox, as may here be seen if the visitor compares his ** Tittleworth Common," and his 
" Puttenham Common," with any ol the many Coxes exhibited by him. He seems to possess as many Coxes, De 
Wints, and Barretts, as would, if sold, furnish forth a king's ransom." 

'* So far as his family are connected with the county, Mr. Clarence Whaite may be said to be a local artist. Room C 
was devoted to his pictures, all of them oil paintings, among which are found ** Conway Marsh," with its hazy 
atmosphere, dreamily spreading over low flat sands, and wreathing the hill sides as a refreshing reminder of the cool 
sea shore ; also " Christian's Dream," from the ** Pilgrim's Progress,*' thoroughly poetic in its treatment of so visionary 
a subject ; and <'The Rainbow," a grand presentment of one of the most beautiful of natural phenomena ; but the gem 
of all the artist* s productions in this room is <* A leaf from Nature's Book," a charming study of a little bosky dell 
where ferns and mosses and wild flowers are flourishing unchecked, and lichens of the most delicate tint clothe the 
rocks and stones in the foreground." t Subsoquonily a magnifloont eollection of Mr. MoCallum's pictuies were ezhibitod in thfi Museum. 
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After the funeral, which took place in the following week and at which it is supposed nearly 20,000 
persons were present, the first step to be taken was the election of a new Mayor, and Mr. Alderman 
Oldknow was unanimously chosen by the Council lo fill the unexpected vacancy. The office was 
certainly no sinecure, and that gentleman is to be congratulated on his ready assent to take upon him- 
self its onerous duties, and not less so upon hnving had conferred upon him a dignity which Her 
Majesty considered to be due to the first Magistrate of the town, the forerunner of all others in insti- 
tuting a branch exhibition of the South Kensington Museum, in which the late Prince Consort took 
so lively an interest. 



** In the phce of honour in the far end of the large gallery is very appropriately placed a remarkably well painted 
portrait of the handsome Duke of Newcastie, who owned Nottingham Castle at the time it was burnt, and who 
annoyed the Radicals of that day by asserting that a man could do what he liked with his own." 

" The man, however, who is most fully represented on this wall, and whose works amply deserve all the honours of 
the line bestowed upon them, is Laslett J. Pott,t a native of Nottingham, and one of the most distinguished of our 
young painters. We expected indeed that he would have entered the Academy at the last election : but he will not 
have to wait long. His composition is always intelligently studied, his costumes and details accurately consistent with 
the period represented, and his own mind seems always in thorough sympathy with his dramatis persona. His " Mary 
Qaeen rf Scots," for example, led to execution, is marvellously touching. The pomp and circumstance of the occasion, 
the black draped wall, and the marshalled retainers, the stately bearing of the Queen with her sad, worn, beautiful £ace, 
as she descends the staircase with one hand lightly resting on the arm of an attendant, and her beloved cross in the 
other, are all matters emphasised with becoming propriety, each taking its place with reference to ultimate unity." 

'* Another notable emotional picture is the ''* Procession to the Gullotine.'' He finds also opportunity for expressing 
the sentiment of tenderness and pity in the " Retreat from Moscow" of the French army during that terrible winter. 
A sturdy old sergeant has taken a little drummer boy on his back, and tramps on through the snow grimly happy. The 
French military character and feeling are so capitally caught, that were the Messrs. Goupil of Paris, to see the picture, 
they would certainly have it in their gallery of the Rue Chaptel, where, this season, all French battle pieces are being 
exhibited, so that German susceptibilities might not be wounded by anything on the walls of the present grand Expo- 
sition. The picture, however, which shows Mr. Pott's feeling for harmonious and refined colouring to the best advan- 
tage, and what perfect vraisemblance he can give to a domestic episode, is ** His Highness in Disgrace." The beautiful 
boy sits listening to the lecture of the Cardinal with a half sulky, yet very becoming and well bred submission, at the 
far end of the long table, and thinks, poor fellow ! that there is only one creature in the world that cares for him, and 
that creature, the hound at his side — who, by the way, was very likely with him in the little affair which brought him to 
this pass : whereas, there sits his stately mother eyeing him severely, but who will presently kiss and hug him the 
moment it is all over, wliile her two pretty gentlewomen can scarcely prevent their smiles, and his eminence himself 
would fain relax his gravity if he dared. All this takes place in a stately hall of early seventeenth century design, and 
all is in beautiful harmony with the pe riod. The execution is dainty, yet fairly free, and the sentiment so delightfully 
conveyed that we part from the great gallery all the more satisfied because the scene we have been describing dwells 
with us in our mind's eye." 

" We have never seen a Mary Queen of Scots who comes so entirely up to oiu: idea of what the woman was like. 
The portrait Mi. Pott followed is doubtless that in Westminster Abbey. His •* Charles I. leaving Westminster Hall," 
is another of his fine works which he painted shortly after, and which attracted great admiration when it hung on the 
walls of the Royal Academy half a dozen years ago." 

•* And thus we close our article, iis we opened it, with the name of the historic Stuarts ; a name which is so intimately 
associated with the good town of Nottingham ; and now in the fulness of time the princely heir of that Royal race has 
declared open the Museum of Art Treasures with which we fear we have, wearied our readers too long ; and in so 
doing the Prince of Wales has, metaphorically speaking, erected a standard which will bring no sacrifice and no sorrow, 
and under which all shall rally to fi^ht the noble fight of self-culture, and artistic aptitude, social amenity, and 
national peace." 

t It is curious to observe that this gentleman passed two years in an architect's office before he discovered his true 
vocation. He was unfortunately absent on the day of the opening, or he would have been presented to the Prince of 
Wales along with his fellow-townsmau, Mr. Dawson, and the presentation was therefore made in the person of his 
father, Mr. J. M. Pott. 
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The Royal Visit. 

We have now brought our history of the Castle down to the eventful >ear in which it was 
opened as a public Museum by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and it only remains for 
us to give a brief record of the Rojal Visit in order to complete the work we had undertaken. 

As the Prince is the only royal personage who has honoured the town and Castle with a visit 
during either this or the last century, it was natural that the occasion should be made the most 
of, and the whole ceremonial connected with it should be as imposing as '' pomp and circum- 
stance " could render it. 

It was just 1H3 years since William IILf visited Nottingham, and its chief magistrate had the 
honour of entertaining a Royal guest. We have no detailed or official record of that event, but 
doubtless the King was received with all the civic splendour and loyalty, which has always 
characterised this ancient borough in its dealings with the reigning power. The circumstances of 
the time, however, and the state of the town in the narrowness of its streets, and in the defective 
condition of its pavement, would render it absolutely impossible for our ancestors to produce in 
magnificence and grandeur, any display so splendid and imposing as that which met the eye on 
the day when the Prince and Princess of Wales honoured the town with their presence. 

On the day preceding that appointed for the opening of the Museum, the Prince and Princess 
arrived at Bestwood, to be the guests of the Duke of St. Alban's. It is enough to state that they 
were greeted at the Daybrook Station with all the enthusiasm and varied demonstrations which 
usually characterise an English crowd when receiving personages so popular as the Royal 
visitors. 

The foregoing footnotes comprise most of the extracts from Mr. Robertson's remarks on local artists and of other 
painters whose works relate to the Castle. In addition to those relating to the late Heniy Dawson, an interesting 
sketch of his life is found in the Catalogue of the Museum Exhibition. To make the notice of our former townsmen more 
complete we give the following extracts. The first relates to Paul Sandby, and is taken from Walter Thombury's 
" Life of J. W. M. Turner." 

^*0{ the more eminent water-colour painters who had risen to prominence when Turner appeared on the stage, 
Paul Sandby was one from whom he learned to pencil.'* 

" Paul Sandby, the generous friend of Wilson and Barry, and a fashionable drawing master and celebrity, was bom 
at Nottingham. He, therefore, was considerably Turner's senior. As a boy of fourteen Sandby went to London, and 
was admitted a student in the drawing room at the Tower, where he made great progress and evinced much talent." 

" In 1748, that is three years after the great rebellion in Scotland, hew>s appointed draughtsman to General Watson, 
and travelled with him through the Highlands. On his return to Edinburgh, he made etchings of the sketches he had 
taken, which, on his return to London, he published in a folio, thus first attracting the world to the hitherto unknown 
and beautiful scenery of Scotland." 



t This same William of Orange would also be the last King who visited the Castle, and the Duke of Newcastle of 
that date would probably have been there to entertain him. 

At a local sale there has recently been acquired a large dessert dish, now belonging to the Museum, on which are 
seen the portraits of this King and his Queen, garnished with orange branches, but unlike those which the old Corpora 
ation in their loyalty are said to have had painted, these are simply ludicrous caricatures of the day. Could it only be 
traced as coming from the crockery cupboard of the Castle, the value of the dish would be enhanced on the possibility 
of it having been used on that occasiou. 
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The morning of the eventful day broke somewhat inauspiciously, and fears were entertained 
that the proceedings would be deprived of. the greater part of their interest by drenching rain. 
These fears, however, were happily not realized, for long before the Prince and Princess, with 
their numerous and distinguished suite, left Bestwood, the clouds had disappeared, and a bright 
sun gave brilliance to the artistic preparations which the town had spontaneously provided with 
ungrudging liberality to welcome the Royal pair. 

At the entrance to the town, near St. Andrew's Church, they were met by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration in their robes of office, accompanied by the local Guilds, the Borough Members, and 
the Members of Parliament, and Mayors of the neighbouring towns, the Lord Lieutenant and 



" In 1752 he went to visit at Windsor, where Sir Joseph Banks purchased 70 drawings of his scenes in the neigh- 
bourhood that were considered wonder^ in accuracy, taste, and spirit. Next be accompanied Sir Joseph to Wales, 
where, under the patronage of Sir Watkin William Wynne, he filled his portfolio with sketches of North Wales, which 
soon after were published in aqua tinta, in imitation of bistre or Indian-ink drawings, a process said to have been taught 
by Mr. Charles Greville, an eminent dilettante." 

*'In 1753 Sandby exerted himself vigourously to extend the usefulness of the St. Martin's Lane Academy, which 
Hogarth as vigourously opposed, declaring that gratuitous education would fill the studios with lazy fellows whose 
parents wished to save the cost of schooling. This led to much bitterness of controversy and feeling : and Sandby, 
himself a humorist, was daring enough, when Hogarth published his *' Analysis of Beauty," to produce six or eight 
prints in ridicule of the theory of the undalating line, which Hogarth never openly resented. The good-hearted man, 
however, had the still greater mental fortitude to express his regret for their issue." 

** 1 768 when the Royal Academy was founded, Sandby became one of its members. In the same year he was 
appointed to the post of Chief Drawing Master at the Military Academy of Woolwich, which he held down to the 
date of his death— Nov. 7, 1808." 

*' At a time when Gainsborough's house in Pall Mall was crowded with unsold Suffolk landscapes, and when poor 
Wilson was hawking his Italian scenes in the smoky window of a bootmaker in Long Acre, Sandby was helping to 
make the landscape of our own land fashionable.'* 

The following, from the pen of the same writer, and taken from the " Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography," 
relates to another of our townsmen, whose works, as we have before intimated, stand at the highest pinnacle of tame. 

*^ Richard Parkes Bonnington, a landscape painter, son of a drawing master, was bom at Arnold, near Nottingham, 
in October, 1801. Bom thus imder canvass, he precociously began to sketch almost before he could speak; while still a 
child he even began to design, which is to drawing what writing is to learning spelling. At seven he drew and sketched 
with accuracy and taste, guided by his delighted father, who turned him into the fields as other children are turned into 
a school-room. In his thirteenth year, a strange Danish thirst for the sea came on the boy, and the green trees of 
Nottingham grew as hateful to him as London's grey pavements would be to an Arab. He painted the sea before he 
knew it ; he longed to paint it with the fi'esh salt spray blowing in his face. At home he had no thwarting, no extra 
stiles put up to make life's road rougher than it need be. At fifteen his father took his son to Paris, and at the Louvre 
he astonished the quick Gauls by his landscape copies from Poussin and Berghem. At sixteen his works were the 
admiration of the School, but he would not obey rules. He left the academy as soon as he could draw the living 
model. The rapid sale of his works kept him too long in Paris. He became a student of the Institute, and drew 
sometimes in Gros' ateher, poor wind-bag manufactory that it was. Bonnington loved river banks and bold sea-shores, 
where land and sky, cloud and water met. The motion of ships moved him. He portrays fish markets, and fish with 
white bellies and green backs quivering on brown and yellow sand. He liked to see the net drawn, and the fish laid in 
lines on the pebbly water-mark. His second drawing of a marine subject obtained for the clever, unsettled, striving 
boy a gold medal at the same time that Sir Thomas got his red ribbon, and Constable and Fielding their golden honours. 
Then he rose and went to Italy, setting up his easel at Venice, taking short-hand sketches of a city, which he said 
naively, " seems just going off to sea." His "Ducal Palace" was exhibited at the British gallery, and surprised 
everybody. ** It is," said a connoisseur, " a grand Canaletto-sort of thing, and is as beautiful as sunshine, and as real 
as Whitehall." Allan Cunningham thought it too much like a surveyor's literalism ; but the " Ducal Palace " picture, 
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High Sheriff of the county, the Sheriff and Magistrates of the town, and many of the principal 
Magistrates of the county, as well as the Bishop of Lincoln and the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
with their chaplains duly robed, all in open carriages. 

From that point an imposing and magnificent procession was formed, extending quite half a 
mile in length, escorted by squadrons of Her Majest/s Lancers and the Yeomanry Cavalry of 
the county, the line of route being kept by a Regiment of Infantry and a large body of police. 

This grand procession wended its way amidst floral decorations and beneath triumphal arches, 
into the densely crowded Market Place, where the houses on all sides, rendered quaint and 
picturesque by their endless colonnades, were hung with crimson cloth, the windows and parapets 
throughout being thronged with spectators. 



he says, was true, yet more poetical than Canaletto. Bonnington's great ideal was an eclectic one— to combine Dutch 
fidelity, Roman science, English sense and Venetian vigour. Much to Fuseli*s horror, he had even selected a series 
of mediaeval subjects, on which to make the experiment. He tried the manner of every school, but his *' Henry the 
Third of france'* the academy hung out of sight, much to the disgust of all but a clique. This picture was correct, 
skilful, and harmonious ; but to be young and successful is always a sin jn the eyes of our privileged body of worn-out 
old men. His mind teemed with projects ; his conception was rapid, hii execution rapid ; but death took the brush 
out of his hand, and pointed to the inevitable grave. Every one saw he was branded for death ; but still he rose 
early and studied late, and fame went on increasing like the schoolboy's snow globe. The French watched his progress 
with pride, for he was their adopted son and they are quick and generous of feeling. Gros, who for some unknown 
reason had shut his studio against him, now declared it a proud honour to have such a pupil. In 1827 he went to Paris, 
having, with his usual shyness, refused an introduction to Lawrence till he was better known. The almost numberless 
orders he received excited an overwrought brain ; he fell away, and a quick and overmastering consumption swept him 
into the grave. He had just strength to reach London, where he died in his twenty-seventh year. Lawrence was at 
his funeral — a sad introduction. The artist was tall and well-made. *' His face," says a French writer, ** was truly 
English, and we loved him for his melancholy air, which became him more than smiles." Carpenter engraved twenty- 
six of his paintings which are now scarce. His works are distinguished by great picturesque beauty, good colour, and 
a singular grace of execution. His handling was delicate and true ; his tone of colour clear and harmonious. * * He 
wants/' says Cunningham, *' vigour and breadth ; his copies are sometimes too bold and literal ; his poetic scenes, too 
slight and flimsy. He had not the strength of Gainsborough, but much of his grace and art." It was his dream to 
have gained a competency by painting commissions, and then to have dedicated his time to an epical series of historical 
compositions." 

'* His father was also an artist, but never attained to any eminence. Mr. Bailey, in his ** Annals of Nottingham- 
shire," in speaking of the son, says, '*Some drawings of local scenery made about his twelfth year, the writer remembers 
being shown by his parents — who were already begining to indulge in proud anticipations of their boy's future fame«- 
whichy in point of finish and freedom of style, were really surprising e£forts of youthful genius, and what is not a little 
interesting respecting them, is the fact that these very e£forts of a boy scarcely twelve years old were used as specimens 
of the father's skill, to obtain for him the situation of drawing master at one or more of the first-class educational 
establishments in Nottingham." With the exception of the first few months of young Bonnington's life, which were 
passed at Arnold, the family resided in Park Street, Nottingham, at the house now occupied by Mrs. Mann, fiiiiterer. 
An old inhabitant of the town remembers seeing the window set out with pictures for sale. The father was an ardent 
politician, and was a candidate for a vacancy in the Junior Council, but was successlully opposed by Mr. James 
Dale." 

Another of our local artists was John Rawson Walker, eminent as a landscape painter. He executed the mural 
paintings in the entrance hall of Newstead Abbey, for the late Colonel Wildman. 

Not the least remarkable of his works is a series of pictures illustrative of Montgomery's poems. Mr. B. Read, oi 
this town, who in his 75th year still follows his old calling of carver and gilder, tells us that he made the frames 
for these pictures half a century ago, in one of the rooms of the Castle, kindly placed at his disposal b j his patron 
the then Duke of Newcastle. He tells us also that he knew young Bonnington intimately, and that while Dawson 
was working in a lace machine he speculated in some of his pictures at the rate of £2 and ^^4 each, but having gone to 
the expense of framing them lost money by the transaction ! ! How many hundreds of pounds ,would they have rep- 
resented had he kept them to the present time f 
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The Civic Hall, in the centre, heedless for the moment of maintaining her handbook reputation 
for '^presenting a chaste appearance,'' came out bravely on the occasion, decked in showy 
draperies, her roof and time ball minaret bristling with coloured flags. Scarcely had the silent 
Mezzuin of the latter notified the hour when the procession halted in the midst of the Grande 
Place to listen to the strains of " God bless the Prince ef Wales," chanted by 10,000 children's 
voices. Proceeding up the Derby Eoad by the great Church of St. Barnabas, amid deafening 
cheers, the procession gained the quiet purlieus of the Park, and driving through its avenues, 
soon reached the Castle Gates. Entering the ancient portal, beneath which so many of his royal 
ancestors had passed before, the Prince and his suite proceeded through the grounds, lined by 

During the latter part of Dawson's life, the owner of a small picture painted by that artist took it to him to have 
the name put on. Having attached his signature thereto, Dawson observed, while pocketing the fee which he usually 
charged for such services, " I cannot tell what you will make of this picture, hut this I do know, that six guineas and 
a half is all I have been paid for it, viz. one and a half guineas for the painting, and five guineas for writing my 
name on it !" 

Reverting to the portraits by Vandyke, some of which are still at the Castle, it is interesting to know that the founder 
of this building set such value on them» that the first thing he did on returning to this country at the Restoration was 
to sell some estates in Derbjrshire, partly to enable him to re-purchase his fine collection of this artist's pictures, which 
during his banishment had found their way into other hands, and partly to buy the old Castle at Nottingham. 

Horace Walpole, in his anecdotes of Painters, &c., says that the pictures in the Duke's famous book on Horseman- 
ship were firom drawings by Abraham Diepenbeck, a native of Boisleduc, who also drew views of the Duke's seats in 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. Several of his pictures are still at Welbeck. 

Amongst the Architects connected with Nottingham in the 17th and i8th centuries may be mentioned John Smithson, 
the author of the plan before given of the old Castle. He built the house at Welbeck in 1604, and added to the same 
and Bolsover Castle subsequently. He died in 1648. Then there was Marsh, who is credited with being the architect 
of the modem Castle, but as we have before suggested, he may only have been employed in putting the Duke's plans 
into shape. He also added to the buildings at Bolsover. 

** Thomas Sandby, R.A., elder brother of Paul Sandby, was bom at Nottingham in 172 1. Having already acquired 
some notice by his skill in perspective, he was, in 1743, appointed military draughtsman to the staff in Scotland ; and 
being stationed in that capacity at Fort William, he is said to have been the first to carry the news to the government 
of the landing of the Pretender in 1745. Thomas Sandby was an excellent architectural draughtsman, and designed 
some buildings. The best known is the Freemason's Hall, Great Queen Street, London, built by him in 1775-76. 
Thomas Sandby was one of the original Members of the Royal Academy, and Professor of Architecture fsom its 
foundation in 1768 till his death, June 25, 1798. A large number of his architectural drawings are in the British 
Museum and the Soane Museum." 

Our photographic illustrations of Weekday Cross in 1741 were taken from this artist's original drawings. 

*< As a sculptor we must not fail to mention John Charles Felix Rossi, R.A.y who was bom at Nottingham, in 1762. 
His father, a native of Siena, at that time practised medicine in the town. At an early age Rossi was apprenticed to 
a sculptor named Luccatella, with whom he afterwards worked as a journeyman. While still a boy he proceeded 
to London, and became a student of the Royal Academy. In 178 1 he gained the sUver medal ; and in 1784 the gold 
one, which entitled its possessor to three years' maintenance in Rome, became his. After his retum from Rome he was 
elected, first an Associate of the Academy, and two years afterwards an Academician. Subsequently he became sculptor 
to the Prince Regent and to William IV. He died on the 21st of February. 1839, having achieved a great repuataon 
both as a classical and monumental sculptor. His greatest works are those he executed for St. Paul's Cathedral." 

''In connection- with art the name of Fellows stands conspicuous. Sir Charles Fellows a distinguished archaeological 
discoverer, was bom at Nottingham in August, 1799, the eleventh of the fourteen children of John Fellows, Esq., 
banker, whose family had for many generations held the same property in that town. Su* Charles was educated at a 
private school in Nottingham, and evinced from an early age the qualities conspicuous in the explorer of ancient Lycia 
— quick perception and artistic talent. At the age of fourteen he made, in the course of an excursion to Newstead 
Abbey, sketches of Lord Byron's ancestral seat, which five-and-twenty years afterwards were engraved on the title-page 
of Moore's life of the .poet. During the ensuing six years he travelled through all parts of England and Scotland, 
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THE MAYOR OF NOTTINGHAM RECEIVING FROM THE ARCHITECT THE KEY OF 

THE MIDLAND COUNTIES ART MUSEUM, AND PRESENTING 

THE SAME TO THE PRINCE OF WALES 
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Robin Hood Riflemen, and crowded with a vast assembly of people, to the door of the Museum* 
Here the Royal party were received by the Mayor and Corporation officials. The Mayor having 
presented to the Prince the ceremonial key handed to him by the Architect, and the Princess 
having received a beautiful bouquet of flowers, his Royal Highness unlocked the door, and the 
Royal party entered the building. The formal presentations of the Committee and other notabil- 
ities having been made, and the Prince and Princess, escorted by the Curator and Architect, 
having leisurely passed through the galleries and inspected the works of interest, as far as time 
would allow, their Royal Highnesses partook of a luncheon liberally provided by the Mayor. 
After expressing to his Worship the pleasure they had derived from all they had seen, they then 
proceeded to the pavilion on the Castle lawn, where an addressf from the Corporation was 



sketching as he went. In 1820 he remoTed to London, and entered the best literary and scientific society of the day, 
joining many of the institutions, of which he was a member at the time of his death. In 1827 he travelled in Switzer- 
land ; and, on the 25th of July in that year, he performed the ascent of Mont Blahc, then a rare achievement. An 
elegant volume of unpublished sketches, the first taken of that icy region, remains as a memorial of this adventurous 
exploration. In 1832 he enlarged the range of his excursions; and for the next ten years his life was chiefly one of 
travel in Italy, Greece, and the Levant. The sketches which he made during this period formed a chief attraction of 
the Illustrated Childe Harold, published by Mr. Murray. In 1838 he made a still more extended expedition in the 
interior of Asia Minor. Returning to England, he published in 1839 his *' Journal of an Excursion in Asia Minor," 
which excited the liveliest interest, and not among archaeologists solely. Finding ^hat books threw no light upon the 
region which he had visited, he resolved to return to Lycia and re-explore its geography and archaeology. When under- 
taking this second expedition, he was stimulated by the hope that the Turkish government would permit him to carry 
away some of the more interesting objects of art discovered and discoverable in the valley of the Xanthus — Lord 
Palmerston, who was then foreign secretary, having directed Lord Ponsonby, the English ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, to make an application to that effect to the Porte. During his second Lycian expedition, Sir Charles FellovTS 
was enabled to discover thirteen additional cities, but he was disappointed in his expectation that he would be allowed 
to bring home any specimens of the archaeological treasures of Lyda ; the government of the Sultan making some technical 
objections to the application as worded by the British minister. Sir Charles accordingly returned again to England, and 
published in 1841 a second journal, which proved even more successful than its predecessor. In the autumn of 1841 
the trustees of the British museum having received information that the proper firman, authorizing the removal of 
ancient works of Lycian art, was in the hands of the British consul at Smyrna, Sir Charles set out once more for the 
East, liberally offering to defiray his own expenses, and only stipulating for a free passage to and firo in one of her 
majesty's vessels. Arrived at Smyrna, he found that the firman was non-extant, and it was only procured by his per- 
sonal exertions at Constantinople, whither he repaired. Other annoyances had to be suffered and short-comings- 
tolerated ; and when he landed, near the mouth of the Xanthus, he found himself, with his working party of fifteen 
men« in a wilderness. After his return to England in the year which followed his departure from it, Sir Charles had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the arrival of a number of cases containing the precious remains which formed the 
nucleus of the interesting Xanthian collection, now among the most valuable of the archaeological contents of the 
British museum. Sir Charles was formally thanked by the trustees of the British museum for his disinterested exer- 
tions. In 1845, after the Xanthian collection had been further enriched by the results of another expedition made 
under his superintendence, he received the honour of knighthood in recognition of his services to archaeology. He 
died in i860.*' — Imperial Bietionary of Universal Biography, 

So much for our Sandbys, Bonningtons, Dawsons, and others of bygone days, who, with Barber the portrait painter, 
Shipham, the landscape painter, and Cooper, the generous patron of art and munificent donor to the funds of the Castle 
Museum and other local institutions, are now numbered with the dead. 

To those who have already ventured to depict the men of our own time, and who .are better qualified than ourselves 
to descant upon their respective merits, we shall be content to leave the task of completing the list of our living artists, 
not a few of whom bid fair to reflect honour on their native town. 

t SEE PAGE 28. 
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presented and responded to by the Prince, who, after a prayer had been offered by the Bishop 
of Lincoln for God's blessing on the undertaking, declared the Museum to be open ; and then 
amid the strains of the National Anthem, and while cheer upon cheer resounded through the 
Grounds, the Royal visitors returned to Bestwood, and the great day terminated in feastings, 
fireworks, illuminations, and other demonstrations of general rejoicing. 

In recording this as the last great eventj connected with the Castle so far, we cannot help as 
we look upon this vast procession wending its way upon so peaceful an errand, recalling to our 



t To their Royal Highnesses^ Albert Edward, the Prince of Wales, and Alexandra, the Princess 

of Wales. 

MAY IT PLEASE TOUR ROTAL HIGHNESSES, 

We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses, of the Town and County of the Town of Nottingham, offer you a hearty 
welcome to this ancient borough. 

We gratefully acknowledge the honour conferred upon us by your Royal presence, which is a source of the highest 
gratification to the inhabitants of the town and of the surrounding neighbourhood. 

We desire to express the profound respect and affectionate regard which we entertain for you. 

We beg to assure you of the loyalty of the people of this town to the Constitution of this realm, of which our 
beloved and most gracious Sovereign, Queen Victoria, is the head. We are deeply sensible of the many advantages 
which flow from a settled form of Grovemment, and which are especially enjoyed by us under the enlightened and 
beneficent reign of her present Majesty. 

We desire to express our gratefol thanks to your Royal Highnesses for undertaking your present visit, for the purpose 
of opening Nottingham Castle as a Midland Counties Art Museum. 

We are not aware that Town Councils have hithero ventiu-ed to take upon themselves duties relating directly to the 
intellectual well-being of the people they govern ; and the establishment by us of an Art Museum, having for its 
object the cultivation of the taste of the masses of the population of this borough and the surrounding towns and 
counties, is an experiment which we trust will be crowned with complete success. 

If the end we desire should be attained, we shall owe very much to the condescension of your Royal Highnesses in 
permitting your names to be associated with the undertaking, and signalising its inauguration by your presence. 

We have felt that the noble work initiated by the late Prince Consort, in establishing the National Art Museum at 
South Kensington, would be incomplete unless the advantages of such institutions could be brought to the doors of 
those of our people who have not the opportunity of visiting the metropolis, or spending there sufficient time to enable 
them thoroughly to master the art treasures amassed in that museum. We therefore trust that we are developing the 
great idea originated by him in the efforts which we are now making, and we believe that in future years the Art Museum 
which you are now about to open will have a growing influence on the tastes and habits of the working classes, for whose 
benefit it is chiefly designed, and will be the means of affording them the culture which they could obtain in no other way. 

We venture to hope that your Royal Highnesses will not think that your labours have been in vain, when you know 
that you have been the means of forwarding a work which is not only necessary to the commercial prosperity of the 
town and neighbourhood, but will be the source of purest pleasure to the many thousands of this large community. 

We pray that this visit of your Royal Highnesses may tend to strengthen the esteem in which we hold the institu- 
tions of our country, under which freedom, contentment, and prosperity have so long flourished. i 

Given under our common seal, this ^rd day of July, 1878, 

Jambs Oldknow, Mayor. 

Sam. Gho. Johnson, Town Clerk. 
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minds that other long cavalcade which four centuries before had left the precincts of the Castle 
with a far different object The mind naturally reverts to the sad fate which befel the leader of 
that long line of warriors which might be seen from the terrace of the Castle wending its way 
across the valley of the Trent— over the old bridge, now a thing of the past, along the narrow 
but long since disused road leading over the Ruddington hills to the ill-fated field of Bosworth. 
It is vain to speculate what might have been the history of this country, had the ghosts that on 
that fatal day *• sat heavy on the soul** of Richard, tried their prentice hands within the Castle 



THE REPLY. 

Everybody who has had the good fortune to hear the Prince of Wales deliver a speech knows that he inherits rom 
his Royal mother a natural capacity for graceful elocution. The reply to the address which had been read by the Town 
Clerk was spoken according to his Royal Highnes«*s usual wont ; it was musical, manly, and impressive, and was 
couched in these terms : — 

MK. MAYOK AND GENTLEMEN, 

The Princess of Wales and I thank you very sincerely for your address, and for your hearty welcome to Nottingham. 
It affords us great gratification to he able to visit so important and prosperous a town, and to attend the opening of the 
Midland Counties Museum in your historical and interesting Castle. Nottingham has taken the lead in carrying out 
one of the principal objects entertained by the Prince Consort, my lamented father, when he established a National Art 
Museum at South Kensington, an example which I trust will be speedily followed by other municipal bodies throughout 
the United Kingdom. The work which you have initiated, and which I believe is due in no small degree to the energy 
displayed by your late much regretted Mayor, cannot fail to add to the moral improvement of all classes of the com- 
munity, and I sincerely hope that a happy result may be the reward of your public spirit and exertions. It will be a 
source of much satisfaction to the Queen to hear from me of the loyal sentiments which prevail in your Borough, and 
to learn that its inhabitants are sensible of the advantages which we all enjoy from living under the form of Government 
that exists in this country." It only remains for me. Gentlemen, to assure you of the pleasure experienced by the 
Princess of Wales and myself in having our names associated with your undertaking. We wish it every success, and 
we earnestly hope that through its instrumentality the intellectual well-being of the people of this part of England may 
be largely increased. (Loud cheers.) 



I In connection with the Castle an^i the late Duke of Newcastle, it should be stated that a grand ceremony was 
performed within its walls shortly after the inauguration, and of which the following are the particulars. 

'* September 20th, 1878, was a day of more than ordinary interest, inasmuch as it witnessed the largest gathering of 
Freemasons that had been seen in Notlingham since the laying of the foundation stone of the School of Art by the 
late (5th) Duke of Newcastle in 1864 ; the special object of the meeting being the installation of His Grace the Duke 
of St. Albans, as Grand Master of Nottinghamshire, in succession to the late Henry Pelhara, 6th Duke of Newcastle, 
who had some time previously resigned that office. The entire suite of rooms on the upper floor of the Castle were 
set apart for the purpose, the long gallery being effectively arranged, according to custom, for the meeting of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge. Shortly after eleven o'clock the members of the " mystic fraternity *' began to assemble, and 
at noon, the time fixed for the proceedings to commence, the Most Worshipful Brother the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Pro Grand Master of England, ascended the throne, and in a most solemn and impressive manner per- 
formed the ceremony of installation, after which he inducted the Duke of St. Albans into the throne which he the 
earl had previously occupied. His Grace was then proclaimed Provincial Grand Master of Nottinghamshire with the 
customary honours. Having appointed his Deputy Worshipful Brother John Watson, and invested the office of the 
Lodge, the business terminated." 

" At three o'clock the Brethren adjourned to the Albert Hall for Luncheon, under the presidency of the Pro Grand 
Master, and in the evening a Soiree was held at the Caslle, when upward of twelve hundred of the inhabitants of 
Nottingham and its neighbourhood were invited to do honour to the occasion, the scene being most brilliant. Amongst 
those present were the Duke and Duchess of St. Albans, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Mayor, Sir James Oldknow, and 
all the distinguished members of the craft who had taken part in the earlier proceedings of the day." 
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precincts and turned him from his purpose, but it could hardly have led to times of greater peace 
and prosperity than those in which we live, and might have had far different issues. 

In taking leave of the subject, we have only to say that if the perusal of this Supplement has 
afforded a tithe of the pleasure to our readers which the compiling has to ourselves we shall be 
amply repaid for any amount of trouble which it may have cost us, and should it excite in any 
the desire for further information, and lead them on to the study of the history of our town and 
county, and thereby induce them to add to the still scanty store of information which we already 
possess and for which there is abundant room, they will receive no greater encouragement or 
warmer welcome than from the compiler of ** Nottingham, its Castle." 
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APPENDIX. 



To complete the portrait of the founder of the Modem Castle, which appeared in the first issue of this work, the 
author has thought it desirable to give at full length the following sketch of his person and character as depicted bj his 
devoted and admiring wife in her Memoirs of the Duke, published in 1667. 

The likeness may be said to be as flattering, if not more so, than that drawn by Vandyke, but considering the circumstances 
of the case and the *' awful respect " which this lady had for her husband, the picture is not, as all historical testimony 
goes to prove, much over-coloured. 

Of his natural Humour and Disposition, 

** My Lord may justly be compared to Titus^ the Delicim of Mankind, by reason of his sweet, gentle and obliging Nature ; 
for though his Wisdom and Experience found it impossible to please all men, because of their different humours ana dis- 
positions ; yet his nature is such, that he will be sorry when he seeth that men are displeased with him out of their own 
ill Natures, without any cause ; for he loves all that are his Friends, and hates none that are his enemies ; he is a Loyal 
Subject, a kind Husband, a Loving Father, a Generous Master, and a Constant Friend." 

*' His natural Love to his Parents has been so great, that I have heard him say, he would most willingly, and without 
the lest repining, have begg'd for his daily relief, so God would but have let his Parents live." 

^* He is true and just both in his words and actions, and has no mean or petty Designs, but they are just and honest." 

«*He condemns not upon Report, but upon Proof; nor judges by Words, but Actions; he forgets not past Service, for 
present advantage ; but gives a present Reward to a present Desert." 

*' He hath a great Power over his Passions, and hath the greatest tryals thereof; for certainly he must of necessity have 
a great share of Patience, that can forgive so many false, treacherous, malicious and ungrateful Persons as he hath done ; 
but he is so wise, that his Passion never out-runs his Patience, nor his Extravagencies his Prudence ; and although his 
Private Enemies have been numerous, yet I verily believe, there is never a subject more generally beloved than He is." 

** He hates Pride and loves Humility ; is civil to Strangers, kind to his Acquaintance, and respectful to all persons, 
according to their Quality. He never regards Place except it be for Ceremony. To the meanest person he'll put off his 
Hat, and suffer everybody to speak to him." 

'* He never refuses any Petition, but accepts them ; and being informed of the business, will give a just, and as much as 
lies in him, a favourable answer to the Petitioning Party." 

'' He easily Pardons, and bountifully Rewards ; and always praises particular men- s Virtues, but covers their Faults with 
silence." 

'' He is full of Charity and Compassion to persons that are in misery, and full of Clemency and Mercy : in so much that 
when he was General of a great Army, he would never sit in Council himself upon Causes of Life and Death, but granted 
Pardon to many Delinquents that were condemned by his Council of War ; so that some were forced to Petition Him not 
to do it, by reason it was an ill precedent for others. To which my Lord merrily ansvrer'd, That if they did hang all, thej 
would leave him none to fight." 

*' His Courage he always shew'd in Action, more than in Words, for he would Fight, but not Rant." 

'' He is not Vain-glorious to heighten or brag of his Heroick Actions ; Witness that great Victory upon Atherton'tnoory 
after which he would not suffer his Trumpets to sound, but came quietly and silently into the City of York, for which he 
would certainly have been blamed by those that make a great noise upon small causes ; and love to be applauded, though 
their actions little deserve it." 

'* His noble Bounty and Generosity is so manifest to all the World, that I should light a Candle to the Sun, if I should 
strive to illustrate it ; for he has no self-designs or self interest, but will rather wrong and injure himself than others. To 
give you bui one proof of this noble Vertue, it is known, that where he hath a legal right to Felon's Goods, as he hath 
in a great part of his Estate, yet he never took or exacted more than some inconsiderable share for acknowledgement of his 
Right ; saying, That he was resolved never to grow ridi by other men's misfortunes." 

Of his outioard Shape and Behaviour. 
"His Shape is neat, and exactly proportioned ; his Stature of a middle size, and his Complexion sanguine." 
" His Behaviour is such, that it might be a Pattern for all Gentlemen ; for it is Courtly, Civil, easie and free, without 
Formality or Constraint ; and yet hath something in it of graadure, that causes an awful respect towards him." 

Of his Discourse, 
" His Discourse is as free and unconcerned as his Behaviour, Pleasant, Witty, and Instructive ; He is quick in Reparties 
or sudden answers, and hates dubious disputes, and premeditated Speeches. He loves also to intermingle his Discourse with* 
some short pleasant stories, and witty sayings, and always names the Author from whom he hath them ; for he hates to 
make another man's Wit his own." 
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Of hit Mabit. 
**He accouten his Person according to the FaBhion, if it be one that that is not troublesome and uneasie for men of 
Heroick Exercises and Actions. He is neat and cleanly ; which makes him to be somewhat long in dressing, though not so 
long as some effeminate persons are. He shifts ordinarily once a day, and every time when he uses £xercise, or his temper 
IB more hot than ordinary.*' 

Of his Diet. 

"In his Diet he is so sparing and temperate, that he never eats nor drinks beyond his set proportion, so as tosatisfie onely 
his natural appetite. He makes but one Meal a day, at which he drinks two good Glasses of Small-Beer, one about the 
beginning, the other at the end thereof, and a little Glass of Sack in the middle of his Dinner ; which Glass of Sack he 
also uses in the morning for his Breakfast, with a Morsel of Bread. His Supper consists of an Egg, and a draught of 
Small- Beer. And by this Temperance he finds himself very healthful, and may yet live many years, he being now of the 
Age of Seventy- three, which I pray God from my soul, to grant him." 

Sit Eeereation afid Exercise, 

" His prime Pastime and Recreation hath always been the exercise of Mannage and Weapons ; which Heroick Arts he 
used to practice every day ; but I observing that when he had over-heated himself, he would be apt to take cold, prevail*d 
80 far, that at last he left the frequent use of the Mannage, using nevertheless still the Exercise of Weapons ; and though 
he doth not ride himself so frequently as he hath done ; yet he takes delight in seeing his horses of Mannage rid by his 
Escuyers, whom he instructs in that Art for his own pleasure. But in the Art of Weapons (in which he has a method 
beyond all that ever were famous in it, found out by his own Ingenuity and Practice) he never taught anybody, but the 
now Duke of Buckin^ham^ whose Guardinn he hath been, and his own two Sons. The rest of his time he spends in Musick, 
P.oetry, Azohitecture, and the like.'* 

His Natural Wit and Understanding. 

^ His Natural Wit appears by his delight in Poetry ; for I may justly call him the best Lyriek and Dramatick Poet of 
this Age. His Comedies do suiBciently shew his great Observation and Judgment, for they 'are composed of these three 
Ingredients, vis.Wit, Humour, and iiaii/re ; and his chief Design in them, is to divulge and laugh at the follies of Man- 
kind ; to persecute Vice, and to encourage Virtue.*' 

Of his Prudence and Wisdom. 

" My Lord's Prudence and Wisdom .hath been sufficiently apparent both in his Publick and Private Actions and Imploy- 
ments ; fr r he hath such a Natural Inspection, and Judicious Observation of things, that he sees beforehand what will come 
to pass* and orders his affairs accordingly. To which purpose I cannot but mention, that Laud, the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, between whom and my Lord, interceded a great and intire Friendship, which he confirmed by a Legacy of a 
Diamond, to the value of £200, left to my Ix)rd when he died, which was much for him to bequeath ; for though he was a 
great Statesman, and in favour with his late Majesty yet he was not covetous to hoard up wealth, but bestowed it rather 
upon the Publick, repairing the Cathedral of St. FauVs in Loudon, which, had God granted him life, he would certainly 
have beautified, and rendered as famous and glorious as any in Christendom. This said Archbishop was pleased to tell his 
late Majesty, that my Lord was one of the Wisest and Prudentest Persons that ever he was acquainted with." 

'' For further proof, I cannot pass by that my Lord told his late Majesty King Charles the First, and her Majesty the 
now Queen Mother, some time before the Wars, Tnat he observed by the humours of the People, the approaching of a 
Civil War, and that his Majesties Person would be in danger of bei .g deposed, if tim.ly care was not taken to prevent it.*' 

Of his Blessings. 

** The Kindness and Civility which my Lord received from Strangers, and the Inhabitants of those places where he lived 
during the time of his Banishment ; for had it not been for them, he would have perished in extreme want ; but it pleased 
God so to provide for him, that although he wanted an Estate, yet he wanted not Credit ;t and although he was banished 
and forsaken by his own Friends and Countrymen, yet he was civilly received and relieved by Strangers, until God bless'd 
him.*' 

" Lastly, With a happy return to his Native Country, his dear Children, and his own Estate ; which although he found 
much ruined and broke, yet by his Prudence and Wisdom, hath order'd as well as he could ; and I hope, and pray God to 
add this blessing to all the rest, That he may live long to encrease it for the benefit of his Posterity." 

• " I have heard my Lord Bay, That it would be very advantagtiout; for Subjects, and not in the least prejudicial to the Sovereign, to have 
a general Registrar in every Ctounty, for the Entry of all manner of Deeds, and Cunveyance of Land between party and party, and Offices of 
Reoord ; for by this means, whoever buys, would sec clearly what Interest and Title there is in any Land he intends to purchase, whereby he 
shall be assured that the Sale made to him is good and firm, and prevent many LaWi.Kuite6 touching the Title of his Purchase." 

f On one occasion, while Charles II. was at Antwerp, his Majesty aooeptod an invitation to dine with the Duke, and remarked to the 
DaohftSB that " her Lord's Credit oould procure better meat than his own," ncverthv'Ic^s, at other times, this Lord of 60 Manors was reduced to 
8Uoh extremities that the Dachesa had to pawn uome of her jewels to provide the ordinary necessaries of Ufe. 
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